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A Boom Coming 


HAT the United States will have the advantage 
of a sharp business boom as soon as the’ war is 
over, is the general well-informed opinion in Eng- 
land. The immediate disadvantages—such as the 
loss of customs revenue, the dislocation of the 
world’s finances, the interruption of certain custom- 
ary shipments to foreign countries, are understood 
—but it is felt that by late autumn we shall be 
called upon to do so much new work for the world 
that the resulting stimulation to our industry will 
be enormous. Everywhere one meets men who look 
upon an American with envy as belonging to a coun- 
try for which destiny just now seems to be at work. 
If Congress passes the remaining necessary legisla- 
tion at this session, namely, the trust legislation, so 
that the next session begins with no great business 
controversies on hand, next winter ought to find us 
much more flourishing in business than we have been 
since 1907. Europe, alas for her, will be bitterly 
impoverished, but she will have to go to work and 
she will have to find capital to help that work. 
What is capital? It is to a small extent tangible: 
food, railways, telegraph and telephone lines, houses, 
barns, factories, machines. Of this kind of capital 
a high percentage will have been destroyed in Eu- 
rope. The rest of capital is confidence, or, as it is 
usually called, credit. To keep that, every nation 
has some time to pay its citizens and foreign helpers 
for the vast destruction of the war. Promises to do 
that constitute national debt. All these great coun- 
tries will go deep into debt to their posterity and 
will spend a large part of the resulting funds in- 
ducing us to help them in their food supply and in 
manufactured articles. 


Politics and Prosperity 


F the fall elections do not result in divided coun- 
cils, through silly reactions, if we have the advan- 
tage of proceeding quietly along the line of peace 
made possible by the carrying out of reforms so long 
demanded—the United States will be in a condition 
to respond buoyantly to the business opportunities 
offered to her. Those partisan orators, filled with 
visions of office, who during September and October 
will be afflicting the welkin with assaults on our ac- 
complished tariff reac;.stments, our trust reforms, 
possibly even on our new currency system, and cer- 
tainly on our tactfulness in keeping out of Mexico, 
may be able to prevent this great boom offered to us 
by our remoteness from a mighty war. But probably 
their rhetoric will be unable to obscure so plain an 








opportunity for Americans to make money while the 
rest of the world pays—in hunger, in impeded or- 
derly progress, and not improbably in frequent revo- 
lutions, as the laboring classes undertake to make 
certain of not having once again to pay first for the 
building up of measureless armaments and then for 
the destruction of them, along with the murder of 
the very men who paid for them. 


Immigration after the War 


ae political problem that may be upon us imme- 
diately after the war is that of immigration, 


| happily not a partisan problem. Some believe that 


demand in the old world will keep labor there, but 
we are inclined to think immigration to the 
United States next spring will be enormous. If so, 
the question is bound to become acute. Can we ac- 
cept it, with no better arrangements for digesting it? 
Can we make better arrangements for digesting it? 

And connected with this is one other matter bear- 
ing on American business after the war. Violent 
radical changes in politics and industry are practic- 
ally certain in Europe after peace is established, and 
they are not at all improbable even during the war. 
Shall we escape? It depends on the wisdom with 
which great capitalists act, now that the legislative 
fight is about over. One splendid move we fully be- 
lieve John Rockefeller, Jr., will make next month, 
might set a note that would insure industrial evo- 
lution by the route of progressive reason instead of 
by the route of a series of bitter clashes. Even in 
England, at war as she is, this principle is in every- 
body’s mind. One of the foremost economists in the 
world expressed to us the other day the opinion that 
codperative buying in England would show a great 
increase at once. In England, of course, the situa- 
tion is inexpressibly acute; and important, there- 
fore, is any intellectual step forward in the mech- 
anism of industry, since it helps to ward off a dan- 
ger a thousand times more pressing than any fortu- 
nate America yet knows. 


Poland 


ews partition of Poland was one of the meanest 
pieces of violence that the world has ever seen. It 
was the supreme outrage of autocratic power against 
the wishes of a people. The Poles have suffered half 
a century and more of the bitterest humiliation. If 
the shrewdness of the Czar in promising them au- 
tonomy is carried over into the days of reconstruc- 
tion and there is a rehabilitation of that wretched 
land, the war will not have been utterly in vain. 
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Whose Fault? 


i ew Administration is bearing the burden of 

blame for delays in permitting the railroads to 
raise rates. The President has no jurisdiction over 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. He has fre- 
quently said that he did not intend to interfere in its 
decisions. In order to work efficiently, it is neces- 
sary for the Commission to have the same independ- 
ent status that the Supreme Court has. 


The Harvester Decision 


Y a majority of one judge, the lower Federal 

Court has decided that the International Har- 

vester Company has violated the Sherman Anti-trust 
law and must be dissolved. 

The decision is based solely on the ground that 
the original organization of the company was a com- 
bination in restraint of trade because it united five 
competing companies which controlled eighty to 
eighty five per cent of the trade in agricultural im- 
plements. The court concedes that the evidence 
shows that since its organization the International 
Harvester Company has done nothing unlawful. It 
has not used unfair or oppressive methods of compe- 
tition. It has not unduly raised prices. It has not 
limited production or deteriorated quality or de- 
creased wages. The share of its competitors in the 
trade has constantly increased. 

The case will of course be appealed and the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court will be awaited with 
extraordinary interest. The question will be differ- 
ent from any on which that Court has yet passed. 
In other trust cases there has been proof of the 
ruthless crushing of competitors by unfair practices. 
Here the only element of illegality found is the 
gathering into one hand of the preponderant part 
of a national industry. 

Ever since the Standard Oil and Tobacco cases, 
the Supreme Court has tended to make the injury 
or benefit to the public the test of the validity of a 
combination charged with violation of the Sherman 
Act. The correctness of this interpretation of the 
statute is very strongly supported by a recent 
decision under the common law by the House of 
Lords, which is the highest court in England. In 
the case of the Northwestern Salt Company that 
court held that at common law restraint of trade 
depends upon whether or not injury is done to the 
public—that is to say, upon the answer to an eco- 
nomic inquiry. Lord Chancellor Haldane said: “It 
must always be a question of circumstances whether 
a combination of manufacturers in a particular trade 
is an evil from a public point of view.” 

Even if the Harvester Company has done nothing 
detrimental to the public, the Supreme Court may 
still hold that the power to do harm, through its 
dominance in the trade, brings it within the prohibi- 
tion of the Sherman Act. On that ground, the de- 
cree of a dissolution may be affirmed. 


It Might Have Been 


F this decision had been handed in a month 
earlier, Thomas David Jones would have been 
on the Federal Reserve Board now. The Harvester 
Company has been acquitted of all the charges of 
unfair methods made against it, thus corroborating 
Mr. Jones’ testimony before the Senate Committee. 





A Bad Bill 


y fiaen railroad securities bill passed by the House 

and now pending in the Senate, ought not to be 
enacted in its present form. It requires the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to approve and author- 
ize issues of railway securities and to fix the mini- 
mum prices at which they shall be sold. This would 
impose a task on the Commission which it could not 
properly perform. There are from five hundred to 
a thousand issues of railway securities every year. 
Until the physical valuation of railroad properties 
is completed, an adequate investigation of each issue 
would require a long time, extending to months in 
some cases. If the Commission should attempt to 
do the work thoroughly, it would break down, and 
the delay in the approval of securities would cripple 
the railroads. 

The fixing of the minimum price of sale by the 
Commission would also have an unfortunate effect. 
Purchasers would think that the Government had 
practically guaranteed that the securities were 
worth the price fixed by it, and would look to the 
Government to maintain that value. 

It is not generally known that the bill has the 
active support of the railroads. This is due to their 
belief that the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will by necessary implication exclude 
action by the State commissions. And very proba- 
bly that would be the result. The railroads are will- 
ing to face any risk in order to be rid of the State 
Commissions. They do not, however, dare to insert 
in the bill an express provision ousting the state 
commissions. Southern state’s rights Democrats 
would never vote for that. It will be a singular 
thing if a Democratic Congress allows the railroads 
to put over indirectly what would have no chance 
of passing if expressed. 


Can They Do It? 


OW is the time when the real character of the 
Mexican people is to be tested. If there is to 
be any government whatever in Mexico, various fac- 
tions of the Constitutionalist Party will have to get 
together. We think Carranza is the best man to 
lead. Standards of commercial integrity in Mexico 
are none too high, but Carranza represents the high- 
est. He has been for eighteen months in the very 
best possible position for gathering in a little per- 
sonal wealth by methods universal among his peo- 
ple, and he has not taken a cent. Moreover, as we 
have said in previous issues, he understands the 
theory of government and is capable of thinking out 
an orderly scheme. The sooner he does this the 
better. It is very important just now that a form 
of government be laid out immediately, because until 
it is, no one is responsible for the various depart- 
ments. But Carranza cannot save Mexico alone. 
He cannot be too uncompromising against the Cien- 
tificos, but he ought to appreciate the Villa theory 
of give and take, making certain compromises in 
order to bring everyone who sincerely believes in the 
Constitutionalist movement under one Constitution- 
alist flag. And the factions must themselves make 
sacrifices or they cannot work in harmony. The next 
few months will show whether Mexicans are capable 
of sacrificing persona aggrandizement for the good 
of their country. If they are not capable of self-sac- 
rifice, they are not capable of self-government. 
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A Statesman 


ERHAPS the best hope for a peaceful solution 
of Mexiean politics is the work of Miguel Diaz 
Lombardo. Lombardo is a nephew of Miramon, 
shot at the side of Maximilian. He was a partner 
of Emilio Pardo, an eminent jurist whose integrity 
was renowned. He was Madero’s Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and later was sent by him as Min- 
ister to France. 
dero was killed. He immediately telegraphed his 
resignation and organized in Europe a systematic 
opposition to Huerta, which no doubt served to 
further President Wilson’s policy. He is not a party 
man, except of course that he is a constitutionalist 
in the real sense of the word. He has just returned 
from Europe and is going to Mexico as a mediator. 
He has the confidence of all factions and is the one 
man whose work at this juncture may mean a com- 
pletely peaceful solution of Carranza’s troubles. 


A Hint for Mr. Bryan 








| HE best thing that the United States can do at 
| this moment toward straightening out affairs in 
Mexico is to send down there in place of Caruthers, 
the present incumbent, a really adequate representa- 
tive. 


Some Record 


LD Doc Gallinger has the most remarkable 

record of any man in Congress. He has been 

in the Senate twenty one years and has never been 
right yet. 


For Life 


ITH the approach of fall comes the day when 
your son or my daughter makes the first 
sally from under our fond wings. How far 
the institution of learning to which we are sending 
him has grown from the cold world to which 
we compare it is not a thing we realize at 
the time. But, when he comes back four years 
from now and it suddenly dawns upon us that the 
boy is less fitted to cope with the world and its 
problems than he would have been if we had put him 
to work in our office, we begin to question. The 
technical schools accomplish their purpose. They 
set out to fit a boy for a given occupation and they 
do it. And because they do it the boy works. He 
knows that he will achieve his ambition if he does 
as his professors tell him, and each step is just one 
more revelation of a subject about which he already 
knows enough to be curious. But the college that 
is merely (why do we so often say “merely” in this 
connection) a preparation for life and citizenship 
does neither. As far as the boy can see, there is no 
connection between what he studies and what he be- 
lieves life to be. And there is no relation between 
the scattered studies, each one of which is a unit in 
itself, because under the elective system they must 
be interchangeable equivalents. Boys and girls are 
more interested in knowing about fife than about 
any occupation that was ever discovered. And the 
world of thought and knowledge are interrelated 
completely, if we are but wise enough to see it. It is 
not that young people cannot learn wisdom but that 
wisdom is not taught them. 
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He was in this position when Ma- | 





At Amherst 


T is an old subject for pondering, this of the 
failure of the colleges; and educators are working 
harder over it than some of us give them credit for. 
President Meiklejohn of Amherst has evolved an in- 
teresting plan. He says: 

In the first place, I would suggest that inco- 
herence and looseness of intellectual method are 
better discovered at the beginning of the college 
course than at its end. As our curriculum: is now 
given, one of the most common of its results is 
that not until their college opportunities are al- 
most past do our boys come to realize what 
they ought to be thinking about. Every year 
we send out, usually among our best minds, boys 
who have at last come to awareness of the human 
situation, but who have no systematic training in 
dealing with it. Such boys are dangerous to 
themselves and to their fellows. Only ‘in much 
greater time and with far greater effort will they 
work out a method, and a point of view, the be- 
ginnings of which at least they might have se- 
cured during the college years. 

To accomplish this, he would present to the stu- 
dents in their Freshman year a course in “social and 
economic institutions” which will present to them 
the ordinary problems of life in words of one sylla- 
ble. This will give them an idea of what the life is 
that they have to prepare for. This is followed in 
the Sophomore year by a course in European history 
that traces the development of these institutions, 
and a course in logic and ethics to explain how 
thought is formulated upon them. In the Junior 
year comes a course in American history, describing 
our own institutions, and a history of thought, giv- 
ing the chief religious, scientific and literary inter- 
pretations of human life. In the Senior year the 
boy does original work interpreting the problems 
presented in his Freshman year. 


The Sciences 


ITH this work go several courses in science, of 
which Dr. Meiklejohn says: 

My own preference would be that in each year 
two sciences be given (a semester for each) so that 
for all students there would be some knowledge 
of physics, chemistry, geology, and biology. For 
any proper understanding of the conditions of 
human living all four of these stutlies seem very 
desirable. My scientific friends, with their ideals of 
thoroughness and close contact with the facts, tell 
me that half year courses in science can give only 
smatterings and hazy outlines and are hardly 
worth offering. On this point I am inclined to 
differ with them. What we want for our re- 
quired courses is not the technique of investiga- 
tion, but an account of the results so far as they 
are significant for life and for knowledge as a 
whole. 

And also through the last three years the student 
pursues the intensive study of some one subject, 
selected in his first year, so that he may know how 
thinking is done in some one field. The plan is only 
tentative and not by any means entirely in working 
order, but its conception is original and it is a re- 
freshing departure. It is not a tinkering with old 
traditions but a fresh start toward putting the cul- 
tural college back into its place of leadership. As 
Dr. Meiklejohn says: 

“Our work *. as definite as that of the technical or 
professional school; it can rightly claim equal ear- 
nestness and greater eagerness and enthusiasm.” 
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Russian infantrymen being blessed by the Czar, who is the head of the Orthodox Russian Church 


The Ghastly Swindle 


By GEORGE CREEL 


HE European tragedy is not in vain. With the 
blood of murdered youth there has been written 
upon the wall of the world a terrible and lasting 

repudiation of all those ancient lies that have gone to 
make up the keystone in the frowning arch of mili- 
tarism. 

For years the rising tide of pacifism has been 
stemmed by the assurance that “preparedness for war” 
was the one reliable guarantee of peace, and this in 
turn was bulwarked by the assertion that encourage- 
ment of the martial spirit, the continued elevation of 
military ideals, was necessary to the preservation of 
such national values as honor, hardihood and ambition. 

Today it is seen that they are lies, and always have 
they been lies. It is the nations that have made a 
fetish of “preparedness” that are at each other’s 
throats, and honor is a tattered rag beneath their 
trampling feet. The solemn treaty that guaranteed the 
neutrality of Belgium is a sword wipe and the signed 
bond of the Hague Convention a buckle polisher. 

Nothing is more incredible than the manner in which 
the sweat of toiling populations has been minted into 
gold for the support of this amazing superstition. This 
last year saw Germany spend $300,000,000 upon the 
upkeep of its army and navy, France $311,000,000, 
England $448,000,000, Austro-Hungary $124,000,000 
and Russia $440,000,000. How plainly these vast fig- 
ures spell the difference between privation and com- 
tort, between wretchedness and well-being, between 
education and illiteracy! And when one week has 
seen these countries plunged into instant and bloody 
war, the sole vestige of excuse for this tax privilege is 
swept away. 

There is truth indeed in the general cry that blame 
lies at the door of the German emperor; yet, what is 
this Kaiser but the supreme personification of the 
mnilitarist ideal that the whole world has been so sedu- 
lous in fostering? 

As a child, the young William saw his father join 
with Austria in the marauding expedition into defense- 
less Denmark, and later witnessed the savage fashion 
in which his country crushed Austria in a quarrel over 
the loot, taking Schleswig-Holstein entirely to itself. 
He watched the bullying conquest of Hanover, and 
saw with eager eyes the whole process of craft and 
chicanery by which Prussia provoked war with France 
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for the satisfaction of its growing arrogance and greed. 

It would have been a miracle had his character re- 
fused to mould along these lines. From the day that 
he ascended the throne it has been merely a question 
of time when he would precipitate an international 
conflict; for that which is now called “running amuck” 
is nothing more than the logical and inevitable result 
of a policy that has been permitted by his people and 
sanctioned by the custom of the world. 

There is more in the case, however, than monstrous 
vanity. The truth is that no standing army can afford 
to stand. Years ago the Germans commenced to mut- 
ter against the burden of militarism, and of late this 
muttering has grown into a revolt that found visible 
expression in overwhelming Socialist majorities. It 
was not only his increasing madness, then, that im- 
pelled the Kaiser to put his pomp into action, but the 
very shrewd calculation that an appeal to the bigotries 
of patriotism was absolutely imperative to the preser- 
vation of his throne against internal revolution. 

Nor is there any hint of the mad Malay in his plan 
of procedure. What seemed more safe than to figure 
that Austria could easily crush small Servia, depleted 
by recent war, and, clearing a way to the sea, be pre- 
pared to hold Russia in check? Or that an uninter- 
rupted sweep across puny Belgium would find France 
off guard, leaving a broad free road to Paris? Then, 
with Italy on garrison duty, to concentrate the armies 
and ships of Germany in one huge grapple with Eng- 
land that would leave him as the Alexander of the 
modern world? 


T was a war that had to come. Only with the sword 
can the spreading cancer of militarism be removed. 
The defeat of this crowned throwback to the Middle 
Ages cannot but be regarded as indispensable to the 
release of his own people, the democratization of 
Europe and a freedom for the world more glorious 
than any it has ever known. 

It is autocracy that is at bay—the whole infamous 
theory of the divine right of kings that now has the 
sword at its throat! Not only the autocracy of a Ger 
man despot, but that of an English king, a Russial 
ezar, an Austrian ruler, a Servian monarch, and a0 
Italian crowned head. 

Out of the terrific revulsion that is bound to follow 
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this international massacre will come revolts that shall 
shake thrones to pieces, shatter the outrageous assump- 
tion of divine right, and cleanse people’s minds forever 
of the traditional stupidity that divides God’s children 
into petty groups and makes brotherhood a bond-slave 
to patriotism. 

In the day when the widowed, the fatherless, the 
impoverished, the bereft and the hopeless look out upon 
weed-grown fields and unmarked graves, what a ter- 
rible “Why?” will shake the world. Will it be satis- 
fied by the assurance that it was the will of one man, 
and that man chosen to have power of life and death 
by no process of election, but only by the accident of 
birth? 


HAT a very madness of absurdity all of it is when 
subjected to scrutiny! The King of England a 
German through and through; Franz Josef of Austro- 
Hungary without a drop of Magyar blood in his veins, 
and more Tuscan and Spaniard than Austrian; Peter of 
Servia with assassin hands still dripping Milan’s blood; 
Nicholas of Russia crying “My people!” to hate-filled 
Poles, Finns, Swedes and Turks won to seeming loy- 
alty by conquest; William of Germany summoning 
Alsatians and the men of Lorraine, Schleswig, Hanover 
and Holstein to the aid of the “fatherland” that so 
short a time ago killed their sons and ravished their 
most sacred national rights. 

It is such as these—so “loved” that they have lived 
in daily fear of bomb, knife or bullet—that are able to 
plunge their nations into death and despair with a wave 
of the hand and some bombastic reference to Almighty 
God. 

The last quarter of a century has been a time of keen 
and hostile questioning. The antiquity of a lie is no 
longer its justification. This wholesale slaughter may 
be counted upon to sweep away the last wisps of super- 
stition and prejudice that have floated between the 
people and exact comprehension. 

Even now a score of vicious philosophies are already 
breaking down. The crash of the “preparedness” -lie 
isnot more loud than that of the “blood and iron” bun- 
combe, that preposterous claim that war breeds national 
virtues and is essential to national life. Take that 
which has been said only recently and view it in the 
red light that streams from those battle fields where the 
men lie: 

“Storm purifies the air and destroys the frail trees, 
leaving the sturdy oaks standing. The state in which 
there is much that is rotten may vegetate for a while in 
peace, but in war its weakness is revealed.”—Baron 
Von Stengel. 

“We must play a great part in the world, and es- 
pecially . . . perform those deeds of blood, of valor, 
which above everything else bring national renown. 
By war alone can we acquire those virile qualities 
necessary to win in the stern strife of actual life. In 
this world the nation that is trained to a career of 
unwarlike and isolated ease is bound to go down in the 
end before other nations which have not lost the manly 
end adventurous qualities.’—Theodore Roosevelt. 

“War is one of the elements of order in the world 
established by God. The noblest virtues of men are 
developed therein. Without war the world would de- 
generate and disappear in a morass of materialism.”— 
Field Marshall von Moltke. 

At every point in history these crude brutalities of 
the swashbuckling type are given the lie direct. The 
fact is obvious that war makes demand upon the 
young, the strong and the brave, and their death turns 
over the task of race perpetuation to the weaker and 
less fit physically. The Napoleonic wars, by striking 
down the flower of England and the Continent, sent 
the height and weight standard down alarmingly; and 








Seeck points out that the disappearance of Rome and 
Greece and Sparta was due to war’s persistent drain 
upon the national supply of virile, hardy men. 

The “noblest virtues” indeed! There has not been 
a decade without its “army scandal”, and the chief en- 
deavor of military authorities the world over has been 
to prevent the rotting out of their forces by disease 
and degeneracies. To what standards of honor can 
soldiers repair when practically every European war 
has had greed and bulldozing as its controlling im- 
pulses? 

How can the theory of the warlike spirit as a well- 
spring of bravery and hardihood be squared with the 
fact that the shopkeepers and manufacturers of Bel- 
gium outfought and outgamed vastly superior forces 
of Germans in whom the “manly and adventurous 
qualities” had been conserved by years of drilling and 
parades? Or with that earlier time when the Nether- 
lands wrested independence in fair fight from the seem- 
ingly invincible armies of Spain? 

In no wise are the militarists bound by the facts of 
history. Germany’s defeat of France in 1870, instead 
of being followed by the marvelous prosperity that 
militarism presupposes, gave way to a vast depression 
that brought the nation to the grave’s edge. Families 
left the country by thousands, Socialism grew from a 
whisper to a mighty clamor, and in 1879 Bismarck, sick 
with disillusion, cried aloud, “Germany is bleeding to 
death.” Only a sudden and remarkable emphasis upon 
industrialism saved the country from utter disaster. 

Spain, brought to ruin by the warlike spirit, has 
known nothing but prosperity and success since the 
war with the United States administered the quietus 
to her dream of martial grandeur. Who can say that 
the Swiss are an abject people lacking all the virile 
qualities? 

It took the war in South Africa to destroy Kipling 
and Kiplingism. Out of the slaughterhouse of Europe 
may come the lesson that will teach the United States 
the true viciousness of the military agitation that has 
been carried on for years by the armor plate trust, and 
strengthened by cruel fools whose sole conception of 
manhood is the ability to kill. 


OW furiously have they tried to shame us out of 
the belief that our national honor is not de- 
pendent upon any policy of bullying and bloodletting. 
With what incredible venom have they called us 
cravens for refusing to throw our youth and our 
millions into Mexico out of no higher motive than 
the guarantee of profits to those great interests that 
bribed Porfirio Diaz to sell the natural resources of 
his country. 

We were told, day in, day out, that the Wilson policy 
of “watchful waiting” had made us the laughing stock 
of Europe, yet today the United States is pinnacled on 
idealism and courage and honor, and the “laughing” 
nations of Europe are so many mad dogs in a pit. 

Let the fight go on! As in typhoid, it is the last 
terrible throe that is to clean the system of poison and 
herald restoration to a finer health than ever before. 

With the utter extinction of the War Lord, the whole 
ghastly tragedy of militarism will lift from Europe, 
and God’s voice will be heard in the thunder of an irre- 
sistible democracy. The stage will be cleared of the 
dreary farce of kings and queens, and the arts and the 
sciences will attain to the honors and dignities that 
have hitherto been reserved for Moloch. 

Fair as the vision of the Psalmist stretches the new 
world that is to be—a world disarmed and at useful 
work, free of ancient hates, bigotries and superstitions, 
giving high place to wisdom and merit, and yielding 
faith to the Brotherhood of Man that knows not differ- 
ence in tongues, creeds or colors. 
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Europe now breathes freely. And 

that though she is plunged into a 
war which promises untold horror and 
suffering. Since 1870 she has preserved 
a frail balance on the brink of the preci- 
pice. It needed but the reverberation 
of the shots from Sarajevo to destroy 
that balance, and to send her toppling. 

For forty years the nations in insen- 
sate rivalry have sacrificed all to the 
upkeep of enormous armies and navies. 
Each year saw the burden grow heavier. 
Their peoples, bent beneath taxation 
out of all proportion, accepted without 
question the statement that such prep- 
aration Was a guarantee of peace. It 
was peace dearly bought. The strain 
became such that there was but one 
method of relief. War. Fear of war, 
constant watchfulness, threats and sus- 
pense, all are at an end. War has come 
in all its ghastly trappings. The foe is 
visible at last, and Europe knows the 
spectre for what it really is. She is 
prepared now to grapple with it soberly 
and courageously. 

The steps which led up to the present 
state of affairs in unhappy Europe were 
simple as they were swift. Following 
the murder of the heir to the dual mon- 
archy, Austria despatched a note to 
Servia, reply to be made within 24 
hours. It was couched in such terms as 
would have rendered acceptance by 
Servia tantamount to acknowledgment 
of the suzerainty of Austria. It was an 
ultimatum. It is stated that Germany 
was no party to the request. That may 
be, but it is plain that Austria, knowing 
well what was in front of her, must have 
had assurance of the support of her 
sister power. 

It is clear that Austria was entirely 
beyond her rights. The murder of the 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria. at Gen- 
eva was no signal for war on the Swiss. 
There was still less reason that the act 
of an Austrian subject, though of Ser- 
vian birth, should call for the penitent 
subjection of Servia. And it has yet to 
be proven that, as alleged, the Servian 
government was part and parcel of the 
plot. The Servians, advised to accept 
the humiliating terms in order to keep 
peace, pleaded for more time. Russia 
addressed a note to Austria requesting 
that the plea be granted. It was re- 
fused and Austria mobilized. To pro- 
tect her fellow Slavs, Russia followed 
suit. Germany took alarm. For 
months she had regarded the reorgani- 
zation of the Russian arn > with appre- 
hension. She notified the powers that 
the struggle must be confined to Aus- 
tma and Servia. An Austrian army 
crossed the Danube. Germany sent 
hotes to Russia asking her to suspend 
mobilization within 24 hours, and an- 
other to France demanding to know 
Whether she would remain neutral in 
the event of a Russo-German war. Eng- 
land endeavored to avert war, a per- 
sonal message being addressed to the 
Czar by the King. 

On August Ist, Germany formally 
declared war on Russia. As a precau- 
lionary measure France ordered a gen- 


Fe the first time in many years 


Back of War 


By ROBERT W. SNEDDON 


eral mobilization. On the 2nd, Russian 
troops entered Germany, and a German 
army crossed into the neutral state of 
Luxemburg and invaded French terri- 
tory without formal declaration of war. 
To the question put by England as to 
whether the neutrality of Belgium, guar- 
anteed by the treaty of 1867 would be 
respected, Germany refused to reply. 
3elgium appealed for protection to Eng- 
land. German troops made a further 
invasion of Belgian territory, and on 
August 4th, England formally declared 
that a state of war existed between her 
and Germany. In Holland, whose neu- 
trality is also guaranteed, the threat of 
German invasion caused mobilization 
and preparation for flooding the coun- 
try. Italy, the third party to the Triple 
Alliance, declared her neutrality. All 
indications at this writing point, how- 
ever, to her taking up arms against 


her ancient enemy Austria. — Fifty 
years have not wiped out recolléc- 
tion of that country’s treatment 


of Italian patriots, when France and 
England were her sole friends, Prussia 
standing discreetly aloof. It is proba- 
ble that Germany will be compelled to 
despatch an ultimatum demanding as- 
sistance, failing which, war. There can 
be no doubt as to Italy’s answer. In 
this event Austria and Germany will 
have drawn into the field against them 
the overwhelming forces of Russia, 
France, England, Belgium, Servia and 
Italy. Possible German attack on Brit- 
ish possessions in the East is safeguard- 
ed by the promised assistance of Japan. 

The issue of the conflict would seem 
to be in favor of the preponderating 
armies. And the more so, since it is 
well known that Austria-Hungary as a 
nation is anything but united. Her 
population is split up into many nation- 
alities, of several religions, with divided 
national aspirations. Many of her mil- 
lions look upon Russia as their political 
parent. Dissatisfaction may become 
revolution, and large forces be employed 
simply as pclice. 


[J NDERLYING the absurd pretext 

for the present war are several 
causes of quarrel of long duration. Pan- 
Germanism is making a stand against 
Pan-Slavie ambition. The Kaiser has 
dreamed of an empire far transcending 
in glory that of greater Rome, a realm 
extending from Antwerp to Constanti- 
nople. German trade requires an out- 
let upon the Mediterranean. Unifica- 
tion of Germany with Austria would 
give her the Adriatic ports, but she 
wants more. That Servia has no port 
is one of that country’s grievances also. 
True, she has the use of the Greek har- 
bor of Salonika. Russia has determined 
that if she may not have a port upon 
the Mediterranean other than the Black 
Sea, within which her warships are for- 
ever condemned to cruise, she will not 
permit Germanic influence to make a 
commercial and military highway for 
herself by the absorption of smaller 
countries. Her whole influence has been 
exerted in the direction of opposing 
Austrian, which is as much as to say 


into territory 


German encroachment 
which she considers is by kinship within 


the Russian sphere. She has no wish 
to add to her empire, but she does de- 
sire that control of the Balkans, if such 
control be permitted by the powers, be 
Russian rather than German. 

There are many obstacles in the way 
of Pan-Slavism, and this war will not 
sweep them away. The Poles of Aus- 
tria do not forget years of Russian op- 
pression. The Hungarians have linger- 
ing hopes of independence. The north- 
ern half of the Servian family, part of 
the Austrian Empire, who have been 
denied their expected autonomy, will 
undoubtedly join issue with the Servian 
Empire, given the chance. Servia has 
shown herself a power to be reckoned 
with, unified by her successes over Tur- 
key. There is no love lost between 
Servia and Austria. In 1909 Austria 
formally annexed Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. Austrian intrigue caused the 
surrender in 1913 of part of conquered 
Albania with its opportunity of a sea- 
port. The famous Agram case has not 
been forgotten. Forty Servian-Croa- 
tians were accused of Servian propa- 
ganda in Austria. It was clearly proven 
by counter evidence that the documents 
which had served as the basis of prose- 
cution had been manufactured in the 
Austro-Hungarian embassy at Belgrade, 
and the minister was transferred. The 
results of this and similar mal-treat- 
ment of her subjects by the dual mon- 
archy must emerge in the conflict. It 
is not too much to prophesy that Aus- 
tria will have her hands full with in- 
ternal troubles. 

The breaking up of the Balkan 
League was attributed to Austria. An 
opportunity for reunion is now offered, 
if petty jealousy be laid aside. In this 
case the Balkan states will demand in- 
dependence. A new empire may be 
formed. If so, it will act as a buffer 
between Germany and Russia, and this 
condition will meet with the approval of 
France and England. 

The score to be settled between 
France and Germany dates fram the 
humiliation of 1870. The bitterness 
of the loss of the provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine is as poignant today as” 
then. France’s most dearly cherished 
ambition is to see them again beneath 
the tricolor. In the event of victory, 
there seems little doubt that they will 
be. 


NGLAND has long been aware of the 
rivalry of Germany. Her commer- 

cial supremacy was being challenged in 
fair and honest fashion. The German 
mercantile marine was growing Ly leaps 
and bounds; it included some of the 
largest ocean liners. That the German 
navy was twice as large as need be to 
protect the merantile marine, was 
viewed with alarm. It was believed 
that a conflict between Germany and 
England was inevitable; such prepara- 
tion was a direct challenge to the Brit- 
ish command of the sea, a claim based 
on her widespread colonial possessions. 
German invasion of the British coast 
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was apprehended, and on the eastern 
side of the island naval bases and forti- 
fications were strengthened. The 
French entente gave England a chance 
to add to her fleet in home waters, and 
its activities were confined to the North 
Sea point of attack. In spite of Ger- 
man disclaim of aggressive intention, 
England has been in suspense. It was 
supposed that her colonies were the 
prize for which Germany was waiting, 
in order to relieve the congestion of the 
Fatherland. England might well have 
remained neutral. She was not obliged 
to join the fight save by moral obliga- 
tion. No signed agreement compelled 
her to adopt an active participation. 
The breach of neutrality of Belgium, 
however, gave her no chance to draw 
back. It was a move intended to make 


rope for war has been amply dem- 
onstrated. Within a week the armies 
of Russia, France, Belgium, Servia, Ger- 
many and Austria have taken the field. 
That Germany had in its secret files a 
fully detailed plan of campaign was 
known to all. That its intelligence de- 
partment knew the secrets of every war 
office in Europe was surmised. What 
was not realized apparently by the Ger- 
man Imperial Staff was that German 
military secrets might have been an 
equally open book. As it turns out the 
grumbles of the British and French peo- 
ple that their countries were far behind 
Germany in military preparation have 
been without cause. The British navy 
was ready and the First Division of the 
Home Fleet put to sea at once. The 
army and territorials were mobilized in 


a. 


watching the muddle in Parliamen; 
sighed for a Beaconsfield, a Gladstone 
or a Salisbury, have received a shock 
The old stock is not extinct. Sir Eq 
Ward Grey, Foreign Secretary, hitherto 
looked upon as a capable politician byt 
of no strong command, has electrified 
the Commons by his handling of the 
situation. Lord Kitchener, long kept 
from his just reward by political jp. 
trigue, becomes another man of the mo. 
ment as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Secretary for War. Ireland 
internally divided, has in the twinkling 
of an eye become unitedly British. Ip 
France the late scandal is forgotten and 
her ministers are strong men again, 
Both national Houses have voted ample 
war funds without opposition, and all } 
parties are as one. ¢ 





German standard bearers going up a steep incline 


her show her hand. German occupation 
of Belgium meant but one thing: that 
Germany would have a naval base too 
near the coast of England for safety. 
The overrunning of France by a Ger- 
man army meant a striking force at 
Calais, twenty miles from Dover, and 
a menace to British shipping. It was 
not to be supposed that this could be 
permitted. 

Nothing has been said so far as to the 
attitude of these late belligerents, Tur- 
key and Greece, but it is known that 
there has been grave friction, Moham- 
medans in the conquered provinces of 
Turkey having been expelled. Whether 
they too will join in the general melee 
remains to be seen, though Greece has 
made a precautionary move in the pur- 
chase of two war vessels from the 
United States. 

The complete preparedness of Eu- 


a surprisingly short time, and the rail- 
ways taken under government control. 
There is every probability at this writ- 
ing that a British expeditionary force 
will cross to Belgium, and it may well 
be that Waterloo will be the scene of 
another downfall. It is a strange coin- 
cidence that next year will mark the 
hundredth anniversary of the last stand 
of the Emperor Napoleon. 


HAT comes as the greatest surprise 

of all is the calm with which the 
situation has been met. The war fever 
of Berlin found no echo in Paris or Lon- 
don. True, there have been noisy pa- 
triotic demonstrations in both capitals, 
but the majority of the French and 
British people are soberly aware of the 
enormity of the struggle. Those pessi- 
mists in Great Britain who believed 
that the great men were no more, and 


It is estimated that Germany an 
Austria can place in the field seven mr 
lion men, regulars and reserves, as 0)- 
posed to the nine and a half millions 0 
the Triple Alliance, including the Bel- 
gian army of 220,000. In England Lori 
Kitchener has asked for an additional 
levy of half a million. At sea the tol 
nage of the united navies of the Alli 
ance is three times as great as that ol 
the navies of Germany and Austra. 

The general impression has always 
been that the German army was the 
most efficient war machine, superbly 
equipt and trained. Military & 
perts, however, have pointed out that 
the Staff has learned little from the 
lessons of modern warfare, that the 
German soldier has been so drilled t0 


obedience that all sense of initiative his . 


been lost. The French army, while : 
discipline is laxer, has been modernuet. 
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(): element in the situation Ameri- 
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It still possesses that daring, that quick- 
wittedness which made it once the most 
dashing force in Europe. England 
profited by her severe lesson in the 
South African war, and is fully pre- 
pared to meet the conditions demanded 
by modern artillery and quickfiring 
guns. The old methods of massing 
troops in concentrated assault, of charg- 
ing in serried lines, have fallen into dis- 
repute. “S Every man for him- 





Seatter. 
self. Move at the whistle.”—is the order 
of the day. In the matter of uniforms 
alone, the German army still adheres to 
colors. The new uniform of the Rus- 
sian and French armies is now, like that 
of the English, of a neutral color, and 
blending with earth and tree tints tends 
to mask the movement of troops. In 
their artillery the Germans are said to 


The Czar inspecting Russian infantry 


be greatly in advance of their foes. 

Trial will now be made of the value 
of the airship in warfare. Both 
France and Germany are well supplied, 
the Germans relying more on dirigibles. 
The worth of this last has yet to be 
proved. It is unwieldly and difficult to 
manoeuvre, forms a larger target, and 
the many mishaps of the Zeppelins do 
not inspire confidence. It has been re- 
ported that the first aerial conflict took 
place when a daring French aviator 
drove his light plane through the gas 
envelope of a dirigible, both machines 
crashing to earth with the loss of their 
navigators. 

Communication with Berlin is com- 
pletely broken, the last cable link be- 
tween Germany and America being sev- 
ered off the Azores. Such news as fil- 
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ters through comes in a censored condi- 
tion from London, Paris or Petersburg, 
and shows that suecess so far lies with 
the defending armies. The advance of 
the German army with the objective 
point of Paris has been checked with 
heavy loss at Liége by the Belgians who 
have astonished the invaders with their 
brilliant stand. Hourly news is expected 
of a naval battle in the North Sea. Both 
sides have captured hostile shipping, 
and minor engagements have taken 
place between opposing war ships, with 
credit to France and England. 

It is too early even to guess at the 
date of final settlement. That the war 
cannot be of long duration is merely a 
surmise. Powder must run short. And 
at the heels of War prowls that greedier 
and more terrible foe, Famine. 


Religion and Guns 


Lonpom, August 18th. 


cans find it difficult to under- 
stand. We have almost forgotten 
that religion is still largely a possession 
that gives its ow ner a furious desire to 
murder his neighbor. 
Tam told that the secret reason King 
ter resigned his throne was that he 
‘ad promised the Vatican to protect the 
‘man Catholics, which so angered the 
ps that he demanded his resignation. 
shee Tate, the division of the Slavs 
pe Tee religions makes it infinitely 
‘ser for Austria to keep them divided 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


and therefore controlled. In Russia the 
religious feeling is as strong as the racial 
and has much to do with her desire for 
Slavic conquest, especially under a ruler 
as superstitious as the present Czar. 
Indeed, the part that religion plays in 
the whole dire calamity is all that is 
needed to make the tragic outrage com- 
plete. 

Religion is still one of the actual 
strong sources of hatred between man 
and man. It is striking enough when it 
relates to comparative strangers like 
the Slavs and Magyars, but it is still 
more upsetting when it is found in a 


civilization as much like ours as the 
British. There is, of course, no such 
place as Ulster. There are nine coun- 
ties which are called by that name for 
historical reasons only. Two of these 
counties are overwhelmingly Catholic. 
Two others are Catholic by a small 
margin. Yet the inhabitants of Belfast 
declare their right to rule these Catho- 
lic Counties on the ground that a Tory 
or a Protestant is superior to a peasant 
or a Catholic. 

The bigotry, it seems to me, is mostly 
on the Protestant side. Certainly the 
insolence is. The Nationalist Party, 
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overwhelmingly Catholic as it is, has 
had several Protestant leaders and sent 
a great many Protestants to Parliament. 
In Ulster, on the other hand, Catholics 
are practically boycotted by the Prot- 
estants. As the Protestants represent 
society and big business, this means 
that a Catholic has to make actual sac- 


rifices for his creed. 

Even on this side of 
the channel, Churchism 
counts to a surprising 
degree. Well informed 
Englishmen, — especially 
Tories, will often as- 
sure one that church 
distinctions do not 
count, just as they will 
assert that duchesses 
and social pressure do 
not count. They think 
they are telling the 
truth, but they are not. 
The system counts ter- 
rifically and the estab- 
lished church and the 
social organization are 
part of the system. 

Mr. Asquith is a man 
primarily of brains 

ather than emotions. 
He usually acts for 
clear reasons. He was 
once a dissenter. It 
may be doubted wheth- 
er he would have ever 
hecome Prime Minister 
‘f he had not gone over 

o the established 
church. 

I have been scolded 
in New York City poli- 
tics for even using the 
word Catholic, but I 
think that point of view 
with us is mainly a sur- 
vival. Certainly there 
is nothing pervading the 
atmosphere as in Great 
Britain and still more 
in Southern and Eastern 
Europe. 

One of the many 
ironies of this complex 
struggle is the way these relig- 
ious differences and agreements 
influence policy and diplomacy 
and yet have to be overlooked 
in the alliances. Protestant 
Germany works with Catholic 
Austria and orthodox Russia 
with free thinking France. It 
is of a piece with all the other 
absurdities. France and Ger- 
many are of one general racial 
origin and they destroy each 
other that the Slav may be 
relatively stronger. Italy’s re- 
lations and considerations are 
so mixed up she does not know 
where she stands. England 
founds her policy for years on 
fear of Russia and_ turns 
around and founds it on fear of 
Germany. 


ARNOLD BENNETT was in France when war broke over Europe. ‘IN CALAIS 
- HARBOUR” will appear in next week’s issue. 
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It was the Emperor William who 
coined the phrase “Yellow Peril.” It is 
William and his kind who have rendered 
the Teutonic races hysterical over the 
Slav Peril. There is really little sub- 
stance to the ghosts of fear that one 
civilized race will, of its own accord, 
unstimulated by war talk and war lords, 
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German signal drill, and types of Belgian defenders 


turn and rend one another. And when 
this fear is not founded on permanent 
racial differences but varies with polj- 
tics and ambitions, it loses its last excuse 
for being. The only possibly valid fear 
that Europe has is from Asia, and she 
proceeds to commit hari-kari to make 
more possible some future deluge from 


ee 


China, Indian and Jap- 
an. Such are the men- 
tal processes of those 
who trust guns too 
much and ideas too 
little. 

In the long run what 
will it accomplish? 
Slavs and Teutons are 
both going to continue 
in existence. They are 
going to use their re- 
spective gifts — moral, 
industrial and intellect- 
ual. According to their 
attributes will they pre- 
vail. The individual 
man will not cease to do 
his work and live out his 
nature as before. And 
sooner or later the im- 
mense forced units will 
divide and there will be 
nationalities only that 
are homogenous. The 
world will be ruled by 
its masses, by opinion, 
and in peace. It will then 
look back at this vicious 
war as equal almost in 
artificiality to — those 
that kings were wont 
to make for _ their 
amusement and ag- 
grandizement. 

Of course, now that 
we are launched on the 
debauch, we shall for a 
time be interested only 
in the murders, heroes, 
villains, and _— general 
paraphernalia of drama. 
The estimate of results, 
the wringing of hands, 
the long dreary regrets 
will come soon enough. 
Tf the Czar of Russia has ex- 
tended what he is pleased to 
call “his” power, or if the Em- 
peror of Austria has a more 
comfortable time holding back 
Slavs in their own lands, the 
rest of humanity pays. 

France, Germany, England, 
Italy and all the rest owe one 
another friendliness in scien- 
tifie and business progress, in 
literature and art, in business, 
in millions of personal friend- 
ships. Nations set about mur 
dering one another at the be- 
hest of a few rather stupid 
men, who have no idea what 
the ultimate outcome will be 
either to victor or to c0n- 
quered. Perhaps after all the 
meek shall inherit the earth. 
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H, ye who wait at the Bloody Gate 
With a sword in your sanguined hand, 
With your face concealed by a dripping shield 
Which covers the burning brand; 
Oh, ye who sail through the roaring gale, 
Black-muzzled to right and left, 
On ruthless murder bent, harken ye 
To the wailing of the bereft— 


You have fought and slain since the days of Cain; 
You are arming still to slay; 
Where is the sky where no dead men lie? 
Where is a bloodless bay? 
On every strand the dead men stand, 
On every crag and mount: 
To the Mothers of Men who bare them 
You shall pay out the long account. 


To the mothers of Men who mourned them 
O’er many a graveless lea 

You shall answer the roll, and, soul by soul, 
You shall bring them back from the sea. 

To the Mothers of Men who mourned them, 
When the day of judgment comes 

You shall answer that roll, and, soul for soul, 
You shall drum them back with your drums. 


You have builded empires great and grand; 
You have buttressed their walls with the dead, 
Pierced by arrow-point, sword and spear, 
Broken by steel and lead. 
You have planted your heels in the face of the dead; 
You have marched above their bones. 
Play up! God’s mercy! There’s need to play 
To drown your dead men’s groans! 


You have left them to rot where the stars blaze hot; 
You have left them astare in the ice; 

You have boughten you places and power and pride; 
But, God! Who has paid the price? 

We, the Mothers of Men who bare them, 
Who suckled them at our breast, 

Stand, row on row, on cliff and voe, 
North, East, and South and West. 


You have paid the fee for the sands of the sea 
In the shambles and slaughter-pen; 

You have paid the price for your lands of ice; 
But we have furnished the men. 

You have paid the price of Sov’reignty 
In bones that whiten the sea; 

But the Mothers of Men who bare them 
Shall reckon it up with ye. 


You shall pay down toll for them, soul for soul, 
Till the reckoning stands scot-free; 

You shall call them back from the desert’s track, 
And shall summon them back from the sea. 

You shall tell off the toll for them soul for soul, 
And for each that was idly slain 

From the Cup of Eternal Sorrows 
You shall drink of a Mother’s pain. 


To the women there you shall pay each her share 
Of the men you have reft away, 
Lovers and brothers, and fathers and sons, 
In the courts of the Judgment Day; 
And may God have merey upon you 
And your lust of power and fame— 
For all you hold worth, and glory on earth, 
Shall be turned to eternal shame. 


And the kingdoms you builded on dead men’s bones, 
And the seas you have purchased with death, 
Shall vanish away, in that last grim day, 
Like the mist of a dead man’s breath ; 
And under the rod of a just lord, God, 
You shall pay down a life on that bar 
For each you have slain for glory or gain, 
Or for greed and the lust of war. 
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Where Responsibility Lies 


ONGRESS has been continually at 
work since the extra session called 
in March, 1913, which merged 

into the long session beginning in De- 
cember last. The President soon dem- 
onstrated his mastery of the situation 
and his harmonious relations with the 
majority party in Congress, barring a 
few traitors here and there. It should 
have been evident from the first that 
the program of economic reform to 
which the party was pledged, was to be 
carried out. It would have been in- 
finitely better for the country if this 
could have been done without undue 
delay. Yet the efforts of the minority 
in the Senate have been directed wholly 
toward delaying these measures of re- 
form with the hope of reaping political 
benefit through the unwillingness of 
business to embark upon new enter- 
prises before the legislative program was 
completed. 

It will be remembered that the 
tariff bill was debated in the Senate 
an unconscionable time for the avowed 
purpose, according to Senator Lodge, 
of delaying action upon the currency 
bill. Through the combination between 
O’Gorman, Reed, Hitchcock and the 
minority members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the Senate, 
currency legislation was delayed until 
December. The trust legislation, which 
passed the House early in June, was de- 
layed in the Senate for months, until 
every member of the minority able to 
speak at all could express his lengthy 
opinion concerning the repeal of the 
eanal tolls provision, while everyone 
knew from the beginning what the ma- 
jority would be, and not a vote was 
changed by the long and dreary debate. 
The organization of the Federal Re- 
serve Board was delayed for six weeks 
through the dilatory tactics of the min- 
ority members of the Currency Com- 
mittee, ably assisted by Senators Reed 
and Hitchcock. Trust legislation could 
have been as easily perfected, with suf- 
ficient time for non-partisan discussion, 
in June as by September. 

Let the responsibility rest where it 
belongs. The delay has been more 
hurtful to the business interests of the 
country than any legislation which has 
been enacted; and when business de- 
pression for the sake of political advan- 
tage was the end desired, the case seems 
even plainer. 

Nevertheless, it was fortunate that 
Congress was in session when Europe 
burst into the flame of war, since the 
constructive measures it has been 
able to pass will be of an immense ad- 
vantage to the business interests of the 
country. 
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In Mexico City 


THE peaceful entry into Mexico City 

of Carranza, accompanied by his 
generals, Obregon, Gonzales and Na- 
tera, should close the final chapter of 
the Revolution. Whether Carranza will 
assume the Provisional Presidency and 
later resign to seek a regular election 
to that office, or whether he will remain 
Military Chief of the Constitutionalists 
during his candidacy, while some man, 
like Calderon, is named _ Provisional 
President—it is altogether probable that 
the measures of reform, especially con- 
cerning the land question, will be put 
into effect as war measures, in much the 
same way in which Lincoln’s emancipa- 
tion proclamation was adopted.  Ille- 
gally gotten estates will probably be 
confiscated, and perhaps, though this 
would be unfortunate, those also of the 
most noteworthy Cientificos, deemed 
“enemies of the revolution.” Through 
early recognition by the United States 
Government, Carranza may be able to 
float even in these troublous times the 
needed loan of a hundred million dol- 
lars to repair the ravages of war and 
complete the pacification of the country. 
A Washington traveler throws an inter- 
esting side-light upon the situation by 
reciting his observations during the 
wheat harvest in the fertile, irrigated 
valley between Saltillo and Monter- 
rey. The landlords had all fled the 
country, and the tenant farmers have 
for the first time reaped the fruit 
of their own toil and are vastly con- 
tented therewith. 


Gallinger and the Pocket Nerve 


LTHOUGH Senator Gallinger is in- 
clined to believe that the shipping 
combine is a pure myth, he grew more 
and more fervently eloquent during the 
five days of debate on the emergency 
measure known as the Ship Registry 
Bill, allowing foreign built ships under 
bona fide American ownership to fly 
the American flag, and to have some of 
the privileges now enjoyed by the coast- 
wise shipping monopoly. The Senator 
took occasion to lecture the Democratic 
party for its failure to pass a ship sub- 
sidy bill, while opposing the only form 
of relief in sight for American producers, 
with some prospect eventually of build- 
ing up the merchant marine, a topic 
which Senator Gallinger has enlarged 
upon in thousands of pages of the Con- 
gressional Record during his Senatorial 
career. Near the close of the debate 
the Senator read a communication from 
certain ship owners of Boston which 
showed plainly enough the motives for 
his contention, namely, that these ship 
owners do not want any more competi- 


tion by the enlargement of American 
shipping interests. Patriotism fades 
into the background and emergencies 
call for a prolonged debate when the 
pocket nerve of a certain class of our 
citizens, in business or in politics, is 
touched. 


Government Framers 


HE President has appointed a Com- 
mission to frame a new government 
for Santa Domingo, the commission be- 
ing composed of Ex-Governor Fort, of 
New Jersey, Progresive Republican; 
Charles Cogswell Smith, one of the Pro- 
gressive Democratic group in New 
Hampshire, which has done so much to 
make the Democracy of that state con- 
spicuous; and James M. Sullivan, of 
Killarney and New York, our Minister 
to Santo Domingo, who returns to that 
afflicted country with these two va!ua- 
ble helpers. 


True 
FROM the New York Sun: 


To the innumerable public cares of 
the great post which Mr. Wilson fills with 
an unsparing energy and labor almost be- 
yond his physical strength and_ possible 
only to an inflexible will and purpose, ac- 
companied by a lofty sense of duty, has 
been added for some months private anx- 
iety, suspense and dread, the sharpest that 
comes to man. The time that sees Amer- 
icans one in patriotic provision for the 
emergencies and needs born of war abroad, 
sees them one in sympathy with Mr. Wil- 
son’s sorrow. 


From the New York Herald: 


Fortunately, we have at the head of the 
government at this critical time a man 
in whose calmness and judgment we 
have as great confidence as we have in 
his patriotism. He will, we are sure, make 
no mistake, nor will he permit any to be 
made if he can prevent it. 

True! although these quotations give 
the lie to many a savage criticism of 
past weeks and months, and will doubt- 
less be contradicted many a time again 
when commercial considerations call for 
fresh attacks. But why should one wait 
for death or war to be just to a faithful 
public servant? 


Harvard Scores 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY at least 

should be satisfied with the per- 
sonnel of the Reserve Board, since Mil- 
ler, Delano and Hamlin are all Harvard 
graduates. Harding is a graduate of 
the University of Alabama, and Wil- 
liams of the University of Virginia; 
Warburg was trained abroad; and Me- 
Adoo was educated in the school of 
hard knocks, from which he does not 
yet appear to have graduated. 
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By 
ALLENE 
TUPPER 
WILKES 


General Blanco distributing public lands 


to peons 


Crowd greeting Carranza at a way 
station 


NOGALES. 

E have been over to the Palatso, 

to meet General Blanco, a 

rather heavily built man who 

looks as if he were a good fighter. 

He has a little of the quick courtesy I 

have begun to look for in the Mexican, 

but he grew animated and interesting 

as he talked to us of the Indians. Most 

of the soldiers under his command are 

Yackis or Mayos. They come to him 

armed with bows and arrows, but of 

course are given rifles before they are 
sent into battle. 

He told us of having asked for 1000 
volunteers, and that 3000 came to his 
headquarters. He could only arm the 
first thousand and had difficulty in get- 
ting the others to go back to their 
homes. Some of them wouldn’t go at 
all, but lay unarmed in the trenches, 
waiting to take up the guns of any of 
their fellow soldiers who were shot. 

“But”, I asked, “Constitutional gov- 
ernment is not such a vital thing to 
them, is it? Why did they fight?” 

“First for their lands, then because 


the enemy wears the Federal uniform. 


They hate that uniform, for men wear- 
Ing it have enforced the law that has 
taken their homes from them and in 
many cases sent them into exile. They 
cannot be commanded like other sol- 
diers. Say to them, ‘Take that building, 
or occupy that hill’, and if it is possible 
they will do it, but in their own way. 
Sometmes they are hard to restrain.” 


With Carranza 


“Will their lands be given back to 


them?” I asked. General Blanco an- 
swered, “Yes, lands will be given to 
them”, and looked over to Carranza, 
who gravely nodded his head. 

Then we went to feed Prince, a big 
black Texas horse, one of the three that 
earried Carranza over the long two 
thousand mile trip he made across coun- 
try. I had brought Prince a bag of 
lump sugar, but poor fellow, his days 
have fallen in stern war times, and he 
didn’t even know what sugar was 
at first. 

Later we climbed a hillside for the 
view and the sunset, and came down 
again just at dusk. 

A way up the road we heard the tum, 
tum, tum of an Indian drum, and waited 
to see the soldiers. They don’t beat 
their drums with a lively rat, tat, tat, 
as we do, but with seven rather slow 
beats and then a heavy one at the end. 
The drums, too, are different. They are 
covered on one side only. I am sending 
a picture of an old Yacki drummer. As 
we stood waiting, a long line of soldiers 





A Yacki drummer. 


Indians, armed with bows and arrows 


passed, single file, not marching, just 
trudging along. Most of them were 
very small, and some looked pitifully 
young. They wore a uniform like 
pajamas made of khaki, a sombrero 
with a narrow green ribbon band, san- 
dals and a cartridge belt. They carried 
good rifles of modern make. There was 
nothing spruce or orderly about them, 
none of the glitter or gold lace of war. 
Somehow that made it all the more piti- 
ful when I realized they were out to 
kill and be killed. Such slim, forlorn, 
young things! 


NOGALES, 

DON’T know what I shall do when I 

get back to New York and find my- 
self a lone lorn female with one (if I 
am lucky) escort. Here the number of 
men attending me varies from father to 
the Premier Heffe, his staff, a few gen- 
erals, several governors and a guard of 
soldiers. I have twice been the only 
woman on the whole train, and both 
here and at Hermosillo I have been the 
only American woman at the hotel. 
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Even in Texas and Arizona the men so 
far outnumber the women that we are 
like blossoms surrounded by a wealth 
of green leaves. That’s a Mexican com- 
parison. 

If I were the fifth daughter in a New 
England family, I should certainly mi- 
grate down here to the southwest and 
be a valued product instead of a drug 
on the market. Even to a New York 
woman it is something not to find the 
jokes about the pursuing female. 

All of this line of thought has been 
suggested by our luncheon today with 
General Carranza. Nothing, not even 
our trip here with him, has made my 
position of the only woman about, quite 
so prominent. The extreme courtesy of 
the men has kept me from feeling the 
least embarrassment. We were notified 
of the General’s desire to have us lunch 
with him by a member of his staff who 
called on us at the hotel this morning. 
At about one o’clock I went with Father 
and the American Consul, first to the 
Palatso Municipal, a building that is 
not near so grand as its name. 

There we were received by Sr. Espan- 
oso and several of the men who were 
with Father at Piedras Neagras last 
summer. In a few minutes General 
Carranza came in and greeted us in 
English. We were joined by General 
Felipe Angeles, General Lucio Blanco, 
Sr. Josi Maytorena, who is Governor of 
Sonora, Sr. Licinciado Zubaran, Ignacio 
Bonillas, little Captain Selanas, and 
about twenty others. I was introduced 
to the men I had not already met and 
greeted with Spanish murmuring and 
much hand-shaking. Then Carranza 
asked me to accompany him, and with 
the Sr. Bonillas on my other side, we 
headed the procession to the custom 
building. As we passed out of the 
Palatso there was a line of soldiers 


drawn up on either side, and the bugle 
sounded a call that is given only to the 
commander of the army. 

“Soon you will know even our bugle 
calls”, the General told me. 

Sr. Bonillas lives here in Nogales, he 
was educated at the Boston School of 
Technology, is married to an American 
woman, and seems to know the United 
States well. I hear he is to be a mem- 
ber of the new cabinet which is being 
formed. He is a pleasant and intelli- 
gent man. 

We entered one of the executive 
rooms of the custom house, where the 
men removed their hats, and small 
glasses of cognac were handed around. 
Captain Selanas with whom I was talk- 
ing declined as I did. He told me that 
he never drank anything at all. I no- 
ticed about half the men refused the 
brandy. We next went into a room in 
which there was a long table seating 
about thirty people, and decorated 
quite gaily with red and white roses and 
asparagus fern. The General sat at the 
head of the table with Father on his 
right. I sat at his left; next to me was 
Sr. Bonillas and then General Angeles. 

All political discussion stopped, even 
among the men, as soon as we sat down. 
The tact and courtesy of the Mexicans 
is charming. For the last few days 
there has been a certain constraint and 
uneasiness when we were with them, 
for the news from Washington has been 
very serious. After we were seated at 
the table, we laughed and talked as 
freely as if there was no question of war 
between our respective countries. An 
orchestra played outside the open door 
in the patio, and in a few minutes the 
Sr. Espanoso vanished and the strains 
of the Star Spangled Banner burst on 
our astonished ears. Everyone at the 
table rose and the General proposed a 


toast to the United States, which of 
course we drank all around. 

More American tunes were demanded 
and the band next played “A Hot Time 
in the Old Town Tonight” in the most 
remarkable time I have ever heard. 
General Carranza asked why we 
laughed, so we translated the words into 
Spanish to the delight of the younger 
officers. I later asked for the Mexican 
national hymn and there was more 
standing and more toasting. The lunch 
itself was not elaborate, but I thought 
it very good: a thick soup, rice cooked 
with a delicious sauce, chicken served 
with tiny sausages and a dressing of 
onions and peppers, young squash 
cooked with green corn, asparagus 
served with mayonnaise, and the dulcie, 
which I liked but did not recognize as 
anything I had ever tasted before. | 
learned it a paste made from peaches 
and quinces. Then we had cheese and 
black coffee. Everything was served as 
a separate course. 

Sr. Zubaran took from his pocket a 
picture of General Carranza _ shaking 
hands with General Hunt on the boun- 
dary lines of Mexico and Arizona, wrote 
the date and circumstances on the back 
and presented it to me. Then the Gen- 
eral took from the vase of flowers near- 
est him a red and a white rose, care- 
fully removed all the thorns from them 
with his knife, surrounded them with 
green leaves, and handed them to me, 
saying, “I give you my colors, Senora— 
the green, white and red’. He really 
is an old dear. 

At the close of the luncheon he asked 
if we wished to have a conference with 
him, but father thought it best to go 
back to the hotel for our mail and 
papers, so with many low murmurings 
of “con permission” and much hand- 
shaking, we took our departure. 


Same Old Thing 


HAT is this but the same old 
thing that has gone on world 
without end since Eve put it 

over her spouse in the apple-and-ser- 
pent business, Rebecca manipulated the 
venison-and-inheritance situation, and 
Rachel contrived to outwit both Pater- 
familias and Hubby, robbing the one 
and playing up so the other could get 
away with the goods yet swear con- 
scientiously that he hadn’t seen ’em? 

They didn’t name it Feminism at 
first, because they hadn’t thought up the 
word. Men called it, Just a Woman's 
Way, or Feminine Unreason, or, some- 
times under their breath, The Peskiness 
of the Sex. 

Finally, a poet, biased to such hitting- 
eff, perpetrated the spectacular anent 
the Deadlier-ness of the Female-of-the- 
species. 

A woman struck back then, inventing 
Feminism, and they’ve scareheaded it 
ever sitce until they’ve got Old Man 
bluffed a bit. 

The Woman-Movement ?—Geewhilli- 
kins, but haven’t women always been 
moving, everlastingly up and at it, be- 
fore day and after dark, hammering 
eternally at getting what they wanted, 
and mostly hitting the nail on the head? 


By L. B. ELLIS 


If there’s a page in race-history 
minus some vibration of a woman-move- 
ment, it’s been expurgated from our 
editions. 

What was it when the Nations tus- 
sled ten years to commit arson on the 
topless towers of Ilium, then magnani- 
mously conducted The Smile back home, 
to launch, perchance, another Move- 
ment? 

You don’t call it Militancy inspiring 
that peach of a Dido to steal her 
brother’s ships, subjects and treasures, 
and hie spunkily across the uncharted 
waters, to found her own nifty little 
Empire? No woman militant and mov- 
ing licked the stuffing out of the Span- 
iards when they sneaked it on England 
in their man-made Armada? And who 
but the Vixen of Russia thrashed Sweden 
and Turkey like all possessed, then 
shook her fist at the rest of Europe till 
they dassent blink? 

A stump speaker down South sizes it 
up eloquently, in his Fourth-of-July 
perfervidity: “Ah, Woman — lovely 
woman!—is today a-aggregatin’ in clubs 
till woesome, I fear me, will be the 
end!” 

There's the crux. It’s the aggregating 
of the Sex, the codperative note, the 


hint of a Machine, that’s raising Cain. 

This “We’ll-hold-together-till-crack- 
o’-doom”, chanted by the Federa- 
tions in their Ring-around-the-Rosy 
game, captures our Capricornus. “Go 
hand”, they taunt, “or give us what we 
want, be it equal wages, economic inde- 
pendence, communal _ housekeeping, 
state-raised children, marriage-by-trial, 
or the ballot!”—which is variously 
claimed to mean all these. 

The Antidote? Shunt the browbeaten 
look, Old Man—start a counter. What's 
the matter with Masculinism? A trifle 
decadent ? 

Get your backbone up, claw back at 
the little catamounts. Let the Man- 
movement hump along some. Haven't 
you got your grievances? Air them! 

Paraphrase their shibboleths, and 
shout ’em louder. “Go to blazes! We've 
outgrown piffle of love, lure of mat- 
riage. What’s wife and child when we've 
got big things—like Freedom—outside?” 

Reaction, readjustment? They are 
sure to come when both sides are tired 
of spitfiring. There’ll be concessions, 
too, undreamed before. ; 

Afterwards? This old world will spin 
along to a glorious tune, only wondering 
she never caught it sooner. 
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ship, decided over the splendid 

Midlothian course as this number 
of the WEEKLY appears, was far re- 
moved in character from the affair at 
Brookline just a year ago when Francis 
Ouimet made his remarkable battle 
against the foreign invaders, Vardon 
and Wray. The 
competition was 
strictly a home 
affair this time 
compared with 
its famous pred- 
ecessor. Which, 
after all, is not 
4 bad thing for 
American golf 
occasionally. 
With the East- 
ern and the Met- 
ropolitan cham- 
pionships set- 
tled, there was 
naturally a great 
deal of interest 
in the perform- 
ances of the 
winners of these 
two events, Isaac 
Mackie of Fox 
Hills and Mac- 
donald Smith. of 
Oakmont. Most 
everybody is fa- 
miliar with 
Mackie’ play, 
but to the more 
recent tournament follower this partic- 
ular Smith was something of a surprise. 
His remarkable play over the rather 
tricky Scarsdale course certainly bore 
out all that both Vardon and Ray had 
said of him, and his victory was as clean 
eut as any champion could hope for. 
Macdonald Smith, although less in the 
limelight than many others in the ranks 
of the “pros”, has a good record behind 
him, and it is rather remarkable that 
so few considered his possibilities in the 
Metropolitan Open. He tied with his 
brother Alee and with J. J. MeDermott 
at the Philadelphia Cricket Club in 1910 
for the Open Championship, and Alec 
won the play-off. Since then he has 
played such steady golf that both Var- 
don and Ray were moved to pronounce 
him the most promising of all the Amer- 
lean professionals. 


7s National Open Golf Champion- 


Travis to the Rescue 


ALTER J. TRAVIS’ decision to 
play on the Metropolitan Lesley 

Cup team in spite of his deep-seated 
aversion to the two-ball foursome, does 
him proud. The merits of the two 
kinds of matches may be left for argu- 
ment later. The successes of the veteran 
champion, who has had so much to do 
with the development of the game in 
this country, is sorely needed in the 
esley Cup competition. As to the 
foursome vs the two-ball foursome, the 
golfing community is of two minds, but 
the two-ball brand seems to be gaining 


the support of many who can speak 


N 
Sports 
By HERBERT REED 


with authority. As a matter of cold 
fact, a team in some branches of sport 
cannot be better than its average, while 
in others it cannot be stronger than its 
weakest member. Yet a team in the 
foursome is as strong as its strongest 
member. Hardly a team as most peo- 
ple understand it. 





Walter J. 


Travis and MacDonald Smith 


Swimmer Cares Naught for War 


HAT is a little thing like war to a 
man like Sam Richards?  Rich- 
ards is the well known South Boston 
swimmer who has long planned to cross 
the British Channel under his own 
power. He swam from the Battery to 
Sandy Hook last year, and since that 
time has been training steadily for his 
proposed feat on the other side. Rich- 
ards hopes to make his way to Dover 
not later than the first week in Septem- 
der. He believes that a lone swimmer 
in the Channel, carrying his passports 
in his teeth, should easily make his way 
through possible warring fleets. It is 
barely possible that Richards may wish 
he had planned to swim under water, 
equipt with a periscope. 


Stadium Wind “Echoes” 


With the completion this fall of the 

Palmer Stadium at Princeton and 
the Yale Bowl at New Haven, two new 
problems will confront the gridiron 
strategists. The Harvard Stadium is 
already famous for its puzzling wind 
“echoes”, as Walter Camp ealls them, 
but these are pretty well understood by 
the Crimson backs, if still something of 
a mystery to those who face the kick- 
ing on the visiting elevens. The Har- 
vard Stadium, as everyone knows, has 
one open end, whereas the Yale Bowl, 
although not so high above ground as’ 
the Cambridge structure, will be a com- 
plete enclosure. The winds from the 


Charles River are at their worst when 
they swing into the open end of the 
Stadium at Cambridge, for they beat 
off the surface of the walls and turn 
sharply close to the goal at the bowl 


end. For further information on that 
subject see Yale and Princeton. But 
the winds that sweep over the Yale 
Bowl and over 
the Princeton 
stadium will be 
puzzles, in all 
like’ihood, until 
homebody has 
lost his reputa- 
somebody has 
tion there catch- 
ing kicks. At 
Cambridge last 
year one team 
was unable 
to catch a single 
punt in a swift, 
eddying wind the 
day before the 
game, and this 
failure led their 
coach to change 
the plan of gen- 
eralship, a 
change that re- 
sulted in disaster 
quite as great, 
perhaps, as 
though the men 
had been told to 
go after every 
ball. This wind 
problem at Cambridge is one that Field- 
ing H. Yost, the Michigan coach, will do 
well to study before his eleven attempts 
to handle the Harvard kicking. Since 
the Palmer Stadium and the Yale Bowl 
will be finished only just in time for the 
big games, there will be little chance 
to study the wind echoes—which might 
mean to the visiting team the differ- 
ence between victory and defeat. 


A Nice Yachting Point 


NICE point in the ethics of inter- 

national yachting competition has 
come up through the postponement for 
a year of the race for the America’s 
Cup. Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock 
IV is expected to lie up over here for 
the winter, and having come over on her 
own bottom prepared to race for the 
trophy, could hardly have any changes 
made below or aloft with a view to in- 
creasing her speed. This puts all three 
American aspirants for cup defense hon- 
ors in a peculiar position. Whether 
changes of one sort or another would 
improve the Resolute, it is difficult to 
tell, but excellent yacthing judges be- 
lieve that alterations in hull and rig of 
the Vanitie would add minutes to her 
pace. There is hardly any doubt that a 
shift of weight froward would keep the 
Vanitie’s bow down and steady in a con- 
siderable sea and light wind, a com- 
bination in which she is seen at her 
worst. It is doubtful if the changes will 
be made, no matter how early the 
yachts go into commission next season. 
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Do Bodies Fall ? 


HIS statement is concerning a dis- 
covery in natural science, and the 
ordinary phenomena of daily life, 

which I discovered about fifteen years 
ago while engaged in carrying on some 
experiments to verify what I had pre- 
viously suspected to be the true physi- 
cal cause of Elasticity, Gravity, Weight 
and Energy. 

While at college in the year 1866, my 
attention was called by Lord Kelvin to 
the possibility and importance of the 
discovery of the true physical cause of 
Elasticity, and Gravity, which he said 
had for many years engrossed his atten- 
tion. In his class lectures he devoted 
much time to the experimental verifica- 
tion of the fundamental principles of 
the Newtonian system of 


By KINERTIA 


many of them no doubt thought it was 
a case for Torquemado to deal with. 
However, my old professors, Lord Kel- 
vin, and Blackburn, wrote me that I 
would first have to prove that Newton’s 
first law of motion was a fallacy, and 
that Galileo and Newton were fools in 
believing that they were experimenting 
with falling bodies at the earth’s sur- 
face. I did not think the first law was 
violated, but the more I studied the 
subject I could see that if the fall of 
bodies were a reality, as Galileo and 
Newton believed it to be, it would prove 
a serious obstacle to the acceptance of 
my theory. 

I set to work to find out by experi- 
ment whether bodies actually did fall 


jumpers, who declared they were per. 
fectly conscious until the water struck 
them, and they thought that the water 
and ground under them was rising to. 
wards them. Thus I was led to the 
conclusion that there was a possibility, 
after all, that Galileo and Newton had 
been fooled by the apparent fall of 
bodies, which instead of being a reality, 
was simply an illusion of the senses, jn 
every way similar to the diurnal reyo- 
lution of the sun around the earth, 
which Copernicus proved to be an illy- 
sion of the senses. 

I wrote to a number of my scientific 
friends, asking them what they thought 
of the possibility of falling bodies be- 
ing an illustion of the senses, but | 

found that this was the one 








natural philosophy; and 
in interpreting an experi- 
ment that seemed to estab- 
lish one of the fundamentals 
of those principles, regard- 
ing Newton’s theory of 
force, it struck me that the 
experiment did not confirm, 
but rather disproved the ac- 
tion he claimed for it, that 
in fact his explanation was 
a misinterpretation of the 
true action. 

As I was too young to 
challenge his interpreta- 
tions, I allowed it to remain 
in abeyance in my mind; 
and in my practice as an en- 
gineer, I often met it as an 
unsolvable obstacle in many 
forms of the mechanical ap- 
plication of forces. Theory 
failed in these particular 
cases, and empirical formu- 
lae were used in text books 
to meet the requirements of 
engineering practice. 

When I rose in my pro- 
fession in Great Britain, and was Gen- 
eral Manager of extensive works, I de- 
voted some time to investigating this 
obscure principle, and corresponded 
with many of the scientific authori- 
ties, such as Kelvin, Tait, and Niven 
of Cambridge, from 1877 to 1881, 
but I found that each of them had a 
different theory of the cause of the dis- 
crepancy between theory and practice; 
and this satisfied me that there was 
something at the foundation of all nat- 
ural action which was worth investi- 
gating. 

Years passed, and through an acci- 
dent I was deprived of my _ hearing, 
causing me to give up my position and 
go out to California to a rancher’s life. 
There I had a little more leisure, and I 
worked on this idea until I found it to 
be the true principle, which as the cause 
of Elasticity and Gravity, is the funda- 
mental natural cause of all physical 
phenomena. I found that the fall of 
bodies is not due to the Newtonian 
force of attraction inherent in matter. 

When I told the scientific authorities 
this, they seemed to be terribly shocked 
at such a sacrilegious statement, and 


aa 





Lord Kelvin 


with the acceleration which the force of 
attraction was said to produce. Years 
before that, when in England, where 
some of our coal mines had vertical 
shafts about 1500 feet deep, I had stud- 
ied the cause of weight by having the 
hoisting engine drop me down with the 
full acceleration for about 500 feet. 
Then, by retardation during the lowest 
500 feet, I could experience increase of 
weight all over me so marked that my 
legs could hardly support me. That 
taught me that acceleration was the 
proximate cause of weight, but at the 
time of these experiments I still thought 
the acceleration of the falling cage was 
really caused by the earth’s attraction. 

In Californa, while trying to prove 
that bodies actually fall, as they appear 
to do, I thought of those experimetns 
and remembered that in the fall down the 
shaft I did not lose my consciousness. 
I reasoned that if my body was actually 
accelerated at the rate of 32 feet per 
second, I would instantly lose my con- 
sciousness, owing to my breath and the 
light portions of my body not falling 
as fast as the heavier portion. I read 
the accounts of parachuters, and bridge 


thing needed to destroy 
their respect for me. Very 
few replied, and those who 
did reply thought I was 
joking. 

After some years of fruit- 
less endeavor to find a erv- 
cial experiment that I could 
present as proof to the 
scientific authorities, I set 
to work to study the sub- 
ject from a mathematical 
point of view, and in a 
short time found the con- 
clusive kinematical proof 
that bodies do not fall. I 
tried to convince scientists 
of this fact, but I could not 
make any impression. They 
began to think I was a 
crank. 

Now I am retired from 
business, and will devote 
the few years of my life in 
an effort to arouse the pub- 
lic to force scientists to in- 
vestigate, and either confirm 
the truth that bodies do not 
fall or prove that they do fall, as they 
appear to do and as the universities are 
teaching all over the world. I hope to 
find some lover of truth who will back 
my effort by making a substantial offer 
to the first scientist who will prove that 
bodies actually fall with acceleration. 
Such an offer as that would put the 
scientifie authorities on their mettle, 
and place them before a world wide 
audience that will want to know the 
truth, and it will prevent them from 
sacrificing any individual professor who 
dares to teach the unorthodox truth. 

The kinematical proof which I am 
prepared to present gives the qualita 
tive analysis of the action, showing how 
the earth, in its orbital motion round 
the sun, when combined with its roti- 
tions round its axis in the direction 0 
its orbital motion, produces on persols 
on its surface the illusion that bodies 
are actually falling of their own gravity 
to the earth. The proof is of the si 
plest possible character, and yet s0 Col 
clusive that any ordinarily educated 
person can understand it, if he is 20 
controlled by prejudice produced by 
life time of training, 


A second article by Kinertia will appear next week 
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ECENTLY I returned from a jour- 
ney through the Philippines, 
where I trailed the head-hunting 

country of Luzon in the saddle, crossed 
Moro Land with armed escort, and 
cruised the Sulu Sea. Naturally I am 
interested in news from the Islands. A 
recent news item read: 

Help Injured Officer. 
Obtain Insular Job — for 
Wounded in the Philippines. Command- 
er in the Island Constabulary. Shot 
Twice in One Battle. Is Not Eligible for 
Pension. Awarded Medal for Gallantry 
in Action and Now Gets Civil Service 
Position. 

The dispatch went on to say that an 
Ohio Representative and Senators from 
that State have interested themselves in 
finding work for Captain Cochran, 
whose arm was shattered in a battle 
with the Sulus on the Island of Jolo, 
where he received a second shot through 
the abdomen before being carried from 
the field. “A medal for gallantry in 
action was awarded him”, it concludes, 
“and with this medal and a ruined 
physique he returned to the. United 
States without prospect of employment.” 

“Can this be true?” I asked. “Must 
these men who have sacrificed, endured 
and bled for their country come home, 
with their health shattered, to look for 
work?” 

I learned that it is true. In 1912 a 
committee consisting of a Philippine 
Commissioner, the Acting Director of 
the Philippine Constabulary, and two 
Filipino Assemblymen, was appointed 
by the Governor General to investigate 
Constabulary affairs. Among other 
laws proposed by this committee was 
one providing for the retirement and 
pension of disabled officers and en- 
listed men, but this law has not been 
enacted by the Philippine Legislature. 
The Constabulary, I am reminded, is a 
branch of the Philippine Government 
end its gallant young officers are not in 


Ohio Members 
Cochran. 


















By HARRIET CHALMERS 


ADAMS, F. R. G. S. 


the service of the United States. 

Not in the service of the United 
States? Was it for the Philippine Gov- 
ernment that they left their homes to 
spend the best years of their lives on 
remote frontiers? Was it not for the 
flag, in whose wake they crossed the 
Is it not because of American 
idea's they are there today, each one 
more than a soldier or an officer of the 
law—teacher, missionary, doctor, friend 
—all in all to the savage, or semi-civil- 
ised people among whom they live? 

Before the stars and stripes waved 
over the Philippines, the non-Christian 
tribes of Luzon and the demonical Mo- 
hammedans of the South went their 
bloodthirsty way with spear and head- 
axe, kris and kampilan. The Spaniards 
waged bitter war on them. The Chris- 
tian Filipinos hated and feared them, 
as they do today. We went among 
these people with a different spirit. 
Here were strong, primitive tribes, un- 
spoiled by the evils of civilization, good 
material for earnest work. In these few 
years we have made friends with the 
most of them. The Island of Jolo is 
our last battleground. 

I have seen the American flag in many 
lands. Never have I loved it so well, 
never have I been so proud of all it 
stands for, as one day last Summer, 
when we toiled up a trail in Northern 
Luzon. Below us the vast rice terraces 
of a pagan Malay people terraced down 
to the canyon of gloom; above us, like 
steps of giants, they towered skyward. 
“No people so great agriculturally can 
be savages”, I thought. “The builders 
of these Titanic hill-gardens are worth 
knowing and civilizing.’” Up on the 
heights I saw a crude thatched building. 
Above it waved the flag of my coun- 


seas? 


try “We're home”, I said. 
This Constabulary post was fifty 
miles from the next settlement. The 


young officer, a splendid type from In- 


Moro Constabulcry being drilled by Colonel Hersey, U, 8, A., at Cotabato, Island of Mindanao 









diana, was the only white man in the 


region. He was the Apo, or Big Chief, 
of 120,000 souls. To him they all came 
for guidance. A few years ago an 
Ifugao who missed one of his pigs would 
creep over the mountains after night- 
fall, head-axe in hand. Next morning 
another human skull would ornament 
the door of his hut. Today this same 
man walks miles to call on Apo Tom 
and tell him all about it. The Apo 
sends for the Ifugao accused of pig 
stealing, and the two chocolate colored 
chiefs, attired in gee-strings and spears, 
sit on the Constabulary steps and talk 
it over. In the end the difficult affair 
is adjusted amicably. 

Coming home to look for work! I 
heard of Captain Cochran when I was 
in the Philippines, of his courage and 
fortitude. I heard of another young 
man on the Island of Jolo whose sister 
had come out from the States to visit 
him. She went down to the Jolo pier 
to meet him on his arrival from an 
island farther south. . . . He came into 
port hacked half to pieces from a re- 
cent Sulu engagement. I suppose, if he 
lived, he came home to look for work. 

And Lieutenant Dodd, son of a United 
States army officer, whom we met down 
Jolo way the day after the battle of 
Maibun! We were cruising the Sulu 
Sea and dropped in at Maibun, on the 
opposite side of the Island from the 
town of Jolo, to call on the Sultan of 
Sulu. We found the place in an uproar. 
A Filipino scout of the United States 
Army was missing. Lieutenant Dodd 
of the Constabulary had been sent across 
the Island with twelve men to demand 
the release of the soldier, or his dead 
body. He said we had better get out 
of town—“Apt to be trouble! No place 
for civilians!” The Sultan was too up- 
set over yesterday’s battle to pay much 
attention to our letter of introduction, 
so we took the Lieutenant’s advice and 
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set sail. How we hated to leave that 
boy, with his handful of men, surround- 
ed by glowering Mohammedans! “Good- 
bye”, he waved from the shore, “See 
you next week in Jolo.” 

From Maibun we went to Siasi and 
farther South. The islands are like 
stepping stones from Mindanao to Bor- 
neo. When we returned to Jolo, we 
hardly dared ask for young Dodd, but 
in he came with his arm bandaged. If 
the Sulu’s kris had been an inch or two 
longer, he would have lost the arm al- 
together. Then he could have come 
home to look for work. 

And Lieutenant Smith, the fine South- 
ern lad we met in Bontoc where the 
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N egg is yellow, cakes made with 
eggs are yellow; therefore, a yel- 
low cake is made of eggs. This is 

specious reasoning indulged in by the 
}romiscuous consumer of pie, cake and 
custard. There is on the market today 
many a package of colored starch mas- 
cuerading as egg powder or egg saver, 
and many are the deceived. Dr. Carl 
Alsberg, Chief Chemist of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau, writes the following letter 
in reply to a query ecuncerning such 
fakes: 

Misuse of the term “egg powder”. 

Dear Sir: Receipt is acknowledged of 
your letter of March 3, 1914, in which you 
request certain information concerning 
the application of the Food and Drugs 
Act to an egg powder composed of the 
following ingredients: Sodium bicarbon- 
ate, tartaric acid, cream of tartar, ground 
rice. ; 

Referring to your inquiry as to whether 
or not a product prepared by the above 
formula may be guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, you are informed 
that a guaranty is in no sense a guaranty 
by the Government, and the appearance 
of a guaranty legend upon the food does 
not in any way indicate that the Govern- 
ment has approved of the character of 
the product. 

Concerning the labeling of the above 
as an egg powder, you are informed that 
the label “egg powder” should not appear 
upon a product which contains no eggs. 
Furthermore, a product which is labeled 
to indicate that it will take the place of 
eggs should possess the properties of eggs, 
both in respect to food value and baking 
qualities. 

The above product does not possess 
these qualities and would not be properly 
labeled as an egg powder or an egg sub- 
stitute. It is, in fact, a baking powder 
and should be so labeled. 


Pure Food Shows in the West 


O educate the people of the com- 

munity along lines of better living 

has always been, and always will be, 

a commendable task. Rightly con- 

ducted, pure food shows are important 
factors for producing this result. 

The retail merchants of . Columbia, 
Missouri, were so impressed with the 
educational value of the Pure Food 
Show and Household Arts Exhibit held 
there on July 9th, 10th and 11th, that 
reservations have already been made for 
the 1915 exhibit. The members of the 


State Board of Agriculture, under whose 
auspices the show was given, are plan- 


dog-eating Igorots live! We sat on 
the Constabulary veranda that evening, 
while the savages danced to the weird 
note of the tom-tom below in the 
village. Smith, who is a mere boy, 
spoke casually of the time he was 
wounded in the leg up in the Apayao 
country by sharp bamboo barbs which 
lined the trail. But he kept right on, 
barbs or no barbs, the savages who had 
placed the devilish entanglement hiding 
in the. brush. If blood poisoning had 
set in, he would have lost his leg and 
could have been carried home to look 
for work. 

These are just a few cases. Forty 
one officers and two hundred and twen- 


eee 


ty nine enlisted men of the Philippine 
Constabulary have been wounded jp 


action. Many who have toiled through | 
years fraught with danger to health and 


life have miraculously lived on. 


“How have you done it?” I asked | 


Major Gilheuser who has worked g 
long among the Lanao Moros. “Hoy 
have you stayed out here, away from 
everything, and kept optimistic?” 

“Well, a man must have the spirit of 
it, I suppose”, he answered with a smile 
“a little of the missionary spirit. }j 
hasn’t been a sacrifice. It’s real life” 

And if the “real life” is ruined by 
heroic sacrifice, there is still the chance 
to “go home and look for work”. 


Libel on Eggs 


By L. B. ALLYN 


ning to extend the work over the whole 
state. 

Only two of the local grocers had 
booths, although there were about half 
of the thirty five in the town who would, 
under the rating of the Missouri Pure 
Food Commissioner, and the “white 
list” of the Woman’s Civic League, 
have been entitled to exhibit. 

National exhibitors were: The Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Armour & Co., Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Co., The Price Bak- 
ing Powder Co., Proctor and Gamble, 
Chase and Sanburn, and the American 
Association of Manufacturers of Pro- 
ducts from Corn. The General Electric 
Company had an exhibit of electric 
cooking devices through their local 
dealer. Another hardware store fitted 
up a model kitchen in which Miss Bab 
Bell, a lecturer for the Board of Agri- 
culture, demonstrated the operation of 
fireless cookers, and home canning by 
the use of small pressure cookers and 
similar devices. 

The products of a local slaughter 
house were shown, particularly their 
special “country cured” hams. This 
firm, Hetzler Bros., were recently said 
to operate the most cleanly abattoir in 
the state. This statement was made 
after an inspection by the state veter- 
inary inspector. 


BOUT the most pathetic part of 

this medicine and “cure” fakery is 

the trust of the victim. Be he ever 

so frail, he still grasps at straws and 

tries to pull himself from sloughs of ill 
health by ropes of sand. 

According to the American Medical 
Association, Nature’s Creation is a mix- 
ture of potassium iodid and dilute alco- 
hol. It is alleged that this nostrum sell- 
ing for $5.00 per bottle costs but two 
cents to make. 

Herewith is reproduced a letter re- 
ceived from Mr. F. W. Luening, Deputy 
Commissioner of Hea!th of the City of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 

The patient in question has died. We 
found him in a serious condition and in 
an advanced stage of tuberculosis. Tuber- 
culosis nurses were told by him that he 
had used “Nature’s Creation” for sorne 
time, and that he was rapidly improving 
under it. It took them weeks to show 


‘him that he was not improving. In fact, 
he consumed 27 bottles of the “dope” be- 
fore he was convinced; the bottles were 
sold him at $5.00 each. The nurse then 
succeeded in convincing him of the value- 
lessness of the so-called “medicine”. She 
induced him to go to one of the city’s san- 
atoria. He there showed remarkable in- 
provement 
After a few months of treatment he be- 
came restive and anxious to return to his 
home. He was finally permitted to do 
so, soon relapsed into his former condi- 
tion, and died two or three weeks after 
leaving the institution. It should be u- 
derstood that the Milwaukee Health De- 
partment at no time believed that this 
man could be cured of tuberculosis. His 
case, as already explained, was a well ad- 
vanced one—in fact, a seemingly hopeless 
one from the time our attention was called 
to it. We did believe, however, that his 
life might be indefinitely prolonged under 
sanatorium treatment. We have no 
means of knowing how much “Nature's 
Creation” may have done towards hasten- 
ing his death. We do know that the use 
of 27 bottles of the “medicine” brought 
about not the slightest improvement. 


Poisoned Salts 


N many a farming country an import- 
ant factor in the annual spring clean- 
up was either sulphur, cream of tartar, 
and molasses, or “salts and senny”, with 
various more or less effective modifica- 
tions. The practice of taking Epsom 
Salts (sulphate of magnesia) is not un- 
attended by danger, as shown by the 
following from a recent issue of the 
Monthly Bulletin of the California State 
Board of Health: 


A package labeled “Epsom Salts” was 
sent to the office with a letter from Mr. 
Edward Weit, of Wasco, Kern County, 
stating that the package had been pur 
chased in a drug store of Wasco, and that 
after taking a dose of the contents the 
purchaser had been taken seriously ill. An 
examination was made at the State Fo 
Laboratory and the presence of zine su 
fate was ascertained. Inspector Gourley 
was sent to Wasco to investigate al 
official samples were taken, but proved to 
be all right. However, another package 
labeled “Epsom Salts” was sent to te 
Laboratory for examination by Mr. Scat- 
lon of Wasco, and it too proved to . 
largely zinc sulfate. In view of thes 
facts, Professor Jaffa deemed it advisable 
that the Health Officer of Kern Count 
be informed that purchasers of “Epso™ 
Salts” at the Wasco Drug Store, prt 
to May 20th, the date of the official 12° 
spection when everything was four 
order, be warned that the paekages Pur 
chased probably contained z'nc sulfate. 
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What They Think of Us 


Sam Wingfield, Lynchburg, Va. 
With No Mauice AFrorETHOUGHT. 


Congratulations, Mr. Hapgood. 
I always knew that you could 
Run a weekly that’s the best of all 
the land. 
You have hit it right, old fellow. 
Make it yellow, make it mellow; 
For I'll back you ’gainst the field to 
beat the band. 


Jno. J. Sourwine, Escanaba, Mich. 

I want to congratulate you on your 
editorial, and Mr. Lowry’s article on 
“Wilson’s Right Hand Man” in your 
issue of June 6th, and also to say to you 
that I have framed them both and they 
hang on the wall of an American home 
beside the portrait of William Jennings 
Bryan. 


America, New York City 

Harper’s WEEKLY for July 18th pub- 
lishes a most interesting article on “The 
Anti-Papal Panic” by the Reverend 
Washington Gladden, a distinguished 
Congregationalist minister of Columbus. 


Monroe (La.) Star 

Rev. Washington Gladden, a Congre- 
gational minister, has written in 
Harper’s WEEKLY a timely article that 
isa call for peace among Catholics and 
Protestants, in which he shows with 
much clearness the folly of the anti- 
Catholic bigotry that is now spreading 
over America, and which is making it- 
self manifest in practically every State 
of the Union. 


Claude Hildreth, Muskegon, Mich. 

You are in sympathy with the peo- 
ple, and I want to express my sincere 
appreciation for your support of Presi- 
dent Wilson and his administration. 
He has supreme courage, and his heart 
beats in sympathy for the people. 


Chicago (Ill.) Post 

Our good friend Norman Hapgood 
seems to have lost something of his fine 
perspicacity since he came under the 
glamour of President Wilson. In the 
current issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY, he 
professes to discover contradiction in the 
utterances of Administration critics. 


New York (City) Review of Reviews 
Harrer’s WEEKLY, standing unequiv- 

cally by the Administration at Wash- 

ington, scents a true democracy behind 


it all. 
About 


Oakland (Cal.) Enquirer 

Mr. Norman Hapgood’s appeal to 
Progressive leaders—and particularly to 
Colonel Roosevelt—to support the Wil- 
son administration, and not to show 


alacrity in seeking pitfalls therefor, is | 
and | 


somewhat illogical, ill-advised 


boomerangical. 


J. Bunny, Chicago, IIl. 

In view of the bill being now rushed 
through Congress on the subject of 
“American Registry of Ships”, the ar- 
ticle of the Honorable William Kent was 
a “hum dinger”. 


San Francisco (Cal.) Bulletin 

Newspaper readers who are interested 
in Hearst methods and especially in 
those used to hurt the present Admin- 
istration and work up a war scare, will 
find something to interest them in an 
article in Harper’s WEEKLY for July 
25th. 


Reverend Kenneth Ripley Forbes, Bran- | 


den, Vermont 
Harper’s WEEKLY under your editor- 
ship is a unique delight — especially 
politically. 


L. M. Hunt, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
One criticism,—there seems an ego- 
tistical twang throughout. 


A. A. Freseman, Geysed, Mont. 

I like your editorials as well as Mr. 
Harvey’s, but the balance of the maga- 
zine does not appeal to me as much, 
though it may be doing a greater work. 


E. Clemens, Seattle, Wash. 

I do not like your paper in any way, 
shape or form. Not to be thought of 
with the old Harper’s WEEKLY. 


P. M. Church, Saginaw, Mich. 

Kindly give Mr. Norman Hapgood, 
the editor, my compliments and assure 
him I am entirely satisfied with his pro- 
duction and management of the old 
Harper’s WEEKLY which has come to 
my own and my father’s family ever 
since the 50’s of 1800; also please say 
to Mr. Hapgood I missed him when he 
left his former editorial position and 
was much pleased when he again an- 
nounced his intention to issue his ad- 
vice, wit and _ philosophy through 
Harper’s WEEKLY. 


Frank P. Dougherty, Athens, Ala. 
It is a fine paper and all O. K. 


Harps 


Now listen, folks. We're reading with the keenest enjoyment your ideas 


fora POSTER STAMP for Harprr’s WEEKLY. 


But we've been hearing 


sramblings of war from the corner where the POSTER STAMP EDITOR 
as fortified himself. “Too much ‘harp’” is what we gather to be the bur- 
en of his complaint. Just the other day, when he went out for a bite of 


unch, we all sneaked 


over to his desk for more light. 


“A picture of two 


ei playing harps”; “two cupids, with harps, and the words Harper’s 


FERLY”, etc., etc. 


Now we don’t want to offer the slightest suggestion as 


: what form your ideas should take. But we'll go so far as to remind you 
riety announcing the POSTER STAMP contest, we said that we were after 
we idea that best expressed the CHARACTER OF Harper’s WEEKLY; and, 


Just b 


brze winner. 






etween ourselves, we don’t believe the harp idea is destined to be a 











However beautiful you may be, you 

cannot afford to neglect your skin. 
| However plain you may be, you 
should not miss the possibilities for 
beauty and skin health in the regu- 
lar use of 


Ingrams 
Milkweed 


Cream 
50e and $1.00 


Preserves Good Complexions 
Improves Bad Complexions 


The foundation of beauty is a fine 
complexion—that means a _ healthy 
skin. Milkweed Cream has peculiar 
properties which make for skin 
health. Its use overcomes sallow, 
colorless complexions, as well as 
undue redness, sunburn and freckles. 


Read this letter from Sarah Bern- 
hardt—today a marvelous example 
of youth and beauty preserved. 


“New York, May 22, 1896. 
Messrs. FrepericK F. INGRAM Co., 
Dear Sirs: 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is of a 
most delicious perfume, marvelously 
good for the skin and complexion; 
removes all spots from the face. 

It is a great pleasure for me to 
testify my sincere satisfaction. I 
take with me to France a large 
quantity. 

Yours sincerely, 
SaraH BERNHARDT.” 


Send us 2c postage to cover the cost 
“1 P . 
of mailing and receive free a sample 


of Milkweed Cream, of  Velveola 
Souveraine, of Ingram’s Rouge, also 


| Zodenta Tooth Powder. 


Windsor, Ont. 








Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Established 1885 
91 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


Ingrans 


veola . 
OWVETQUTE 


FACE POWDER 
Powder Perfection for the Com- 
plexion. Four shades: pink, white, 
flesh and brunette. Price 50c at drug 
store or by mail, postpaid. 


is 














Unsound Real Estate Bonds 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


T was a most unintelligent and short 
sighted thing for the original own- 
ers of Manhattan Island to sell their 

land to the Dutch for $18, or whatever 
the mythical sum may have been. Even 
the traditional cruel hearted red man 
should have relented and made it at 
least $18,000,000. As it was and is, 
more hard earned dollars have been lost 
by confiding investors in New York City 
real estate because of the lure of three 
centuries of appreciation in land values 
than the Indians would have been able 
to count. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to explain why the metropolis is so over- 
built, why there has been such a mad 
rush to put up buildings with miles of 
vacant offices. There are many reasons, 
two of the chief ones being the hope 
which springs eternal in the human 





Co-Operative Schools Agency 
Room 500, 41 Park Row, New York 


Financed by best schools. All classes. Hence effi- 
aient. Call or write. Infor i ion, cat- 
clogues free. Afterwards select intelligently. 


2o L UA 
Think of the girl who 


takes your dictation! 


That little head of hers is teem- 
ing with hundreds of curlicues— 
word signs that she is constantly 
struggling to retain ready for in- 
stant use. 


Think! The meaning changes 
with the slightest twist of the 
“hook,” the size of a loop, the 
depth of shading, the position on, 
above or below the line. 








You can relieve her of this— 
the hardest part of letter writing; 
this—the most wasteful part of 


correspondence—simply by in- 
stalling 
TAE DIC TAPAVNE 


REGISTERSO 


The Dictaphone in your office 
will mean better letters, letters 
more easily written—and at con- 
siderably less cost. 

Reach for your telephone and 
arrange for a demonstration on 
your own work. If you do not find 
that name in the book, write to 


The Dictaphone 


(Columbia Graphophone Co.) 
(Sole Distributors) 

Suite 1807, Woolworth Building, N. Y. 

Stores in the principal 

cities—dealers everywhere 


—Your Day’s Work’’—a book 
we should like to send you BF 





Official dictating machine of 
the Panama Pacific 
International Exposition 
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breast, based on the $18 wampum story, 
that land values will continue to increase 
for centuries to come, and the presence 
in New York of hundreds of rich lenders 
ready to oblige almost any speculator by 
furnishing him with the money, in the 
shape of a first mortgage, to take a 
flier with a new office building. 

The purpose of this article is to state 
as bluntly but fairly as possible the 
dangers that lurk in many so-called 
“real estate bonds” issued in and around 
the metropolis. Other cities have had 
disasters of the same nature, but New 
York is sufficiently typical. 

Nothing as a rule so appeals to an 
investor as security based upon mother 
earth. Most persons have an innate 
feeling that land cannot get away, or 
be gotten away, the latter feeling being 
for all practical purposes a mistake. 
The land cannot get away, but dishonest 
or unwise men are able to effectively 
steal or destroy one’s ownership in it. 
When the land happens to be in or near 
New York City, investors take to any 
old piece of paper supposed to repre- 
sent land as flies take to poisoned 
sugar. This may not be dignified lan- 
guage, but the sale of “real estate bonds” 
in New York has become such a scandal 
that the time has come for people to 
tell the truth about it. 

To get down to the point quickly, it 
may be said that a large number of 
companies have been selling great quan- 
tities of so-called bonds, “based”, as 
they say, upon New York real estate. 
These companies, for the most part, 
have not made it clear that such bonds 
were issued either against income-pro- 
ducing but already heavily encumbered 
property, or against undeveloped or 
partially developed suburban property, 
which is usually more or less specula- 
tive. These bonds are mere debentures, 
or promises to pay, not secured in any 
sense by mortgage, but with large mort- 
gages a prior charge ahead of them. 

There are two important facts, and 
of course others, to know about a piece 
of real estate, two vital and essential 
facts. One is how heavily it is mort- 
gaged, the other being, what the assessed 
valuation is. Many millions of dollars 
of so-called “bonds” have been sold by 
New York real estate companies with- 
out making to the purchasers any state- 
ment as to the extent to which each 
piece of property was mortgaged or at 
what figure the assessed valuation 
stood. 

It is true that m practically every 
case a statement shows the total mort- 
gages against the properties, and any 
investor with an analytical frame of 
mind could quickly see that his owner- 
ship was a long, long way from the 
ground. But the average investor does 
not analyze, and besides, any tendency 
on his part to do so is offset by alluring 
literature showmg pictures of buildings 
owned, or such phrases as “backed by 
(or based upon) the actual ownership 
of high class property”. Of course such 
a statement means nothing when there 
are heavy encumbrances ahead, but the 
ordinary invéstor does not stop to mull 


over that fact. 

Already there have been numerous 
scandalous disasters in this field. The 
New York Central Realty Co., which 
fooled many intelligent persons, is said 
to have sold $500,000 bonds, behind 
which there was only $1,000 of value. 
The president of this company after 4 
long trial was recently sentenced to jail, 
Then there was the Columbia Real Es. 
tate Co. with allied concerns. It is gaid 
the bondholders of this company will 
lose 95 per cent. Not to mention the In- 
terborough Realty, another bad failure. 
or still another company now being 
sued by the Attorney-General of New 
York which had the audacity to put 
the words “United States of America” 
in large letters on its bonds, and also in 
still larger letters, “Savings Bond”, 
there have been the recent and unhappy 
cases of the New York Real Estate S- 
curity Co. and the Monaton Realty In- 
vesting Corporation. ; 

The New York Real Estate Security 
Co. had a shoe string title to valuable 
property and it sold debenture bonds 
which it asserted were secured by mort- 
gage. But the company took much 
pains not to advertise the fact that 
first and second mortgages came ahead 
of the bonds which were sold to invest- 
ors. But perhaps the ugliest case of all 
has been that of the Monaton, officers 
of which have been indicted for using 
the mails to defraud. It appears that 
money was being taken in from invest- 
ors after the company’s properties were 
being foreclosed upon by owners of the 
first, second and third mortgages, and 
also were in arrears for taxes. Clergy- 
men were used to sell the company’s 
rotten bonds to confiding parishioners, 
and ownership of $1,890,858 property 
was claimed shortly before a_ receiver 
was appointed, who could not find 
enough money in the treasury to hire 
an accountant to go over the books. 


ee ANYONE who is thinking of buying 
a real estate debenture should re- 
member”, to quote from The Principles 
of Bond Investment, the standard ref- 
erence book on that subject, “that the 
bondholders, who may have loaned the 
company millions, perhaps several times 
its capital, have no voice in the com- 
pany’s management, and that there is 
nothing but the good faith of the com- 
pany to restrict within reasonable 
bounds the amount of either these prior 
mortgages or the bonds _ themselves. 
The bonds are probably an_ unlimited 
issue. Since they are not mortgage s 
curities, and could not be enforced by 
foreclosure against specific property, 
their security is dependent upon the 
general health of the company. Having 
no voting power, they compare unfavor- 
ably . . . with preferred stock.” 
The vital defect with such “invest- 
ments” is that the investor hands his 
money over to other people to frie 
with without receiving any security & 
cept their good faith and ability, and 
worse yet, without any substantial cot 
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a, 


yoice in management when one has a 


Also, there is no reason why individuals 


» should not speculate in real estate equi- 


ties or suburban developments; but to 
jmit their profits to 6 per cent, to give 
them the risk of stocks without the vot- 


* ing power, control and possibility of 
© very large profits, and finally to per- 


sade them they are “bondholders”, is 
adding several kinds of insult to injury. 

Even the most ignorant investor 
ought to know that no loan is entitled 
to the name, no piece of paper deserves 
to be called a bond, unless the man who 
is using the loan to carry on business 
contributes nearly as much _ himself. 
Even real estate companies in New York 
City that have enjoyed a good general 
reputation for honesty and ability, have 
sold six or seven times as many bonds 
as they have stock. 


MOREOVER, the methods employed 

by several companies to sell real 
estate debentures have been enough to 
discredit them. One company, now un- 
der a cloud, issued a circular patterned 
dosely after a savings bank book. An- 
other concern emphasizes the pension 
idea in its literature, and nearly all the 
companies have employed the instal- 
ment idea and have described their 
promises to pay as accumulative, or 
profit sharing, or participating certifi- 
cates. One concern even went so far 
as to imitate an insurance policy. 

Indeed it is a serious question whether 
these companies have not been engag- 
ing in a banking business. There has 
been much confused litigation on the 
subject. If the real estate companies 
could only be placed under the “Invest- 
ment company” section of the banking 
law, the State Banking Department 
would drive out abuses in a jiffy. Thus 
far the plea of the companies that it 
would be an invidious distinction to 
regulate them and not all other con- 
cers offering stocks for sale, has been 
successful. 


Mr. Gustav Lange, Jr., a lawyer who 
has given the subject close attention, 
recently argued before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banks that all literature of 
real estate companies should be passed 
upon by the Banking Department, that 
the mortgages and assessed valuation of 
all properties owned should be publicly 
filed, and that overhead expenses should 
be regulated as in the case of savings 
and loan societies. These associations 
(formerly known as building and loan) 
are operated for the benefit of members 
and ate owned and controlled by the 
Persons contributing the funds invested; 
mn other words, they are codperative, 
and yet they are regulated by the state. 
Real estate companies do a business in 
large measure similar to that of banks, 
investment companies, and savings and 
loan associations, as regards their rela- 
tions to bondholders, and yet, despite 
ther private management, have thus far 
seaped regulation. But the new bank- 
ng law contains a little joker which 
Permits the Superintendent of Banks to 
hold public investigation and subpoena 
— It may be said that Mr. 
— Lamb Richards, Jr., the new 
“uperintendent, is a most energetic 


person, and that just as much is often 
‘ecomplished by official publicity and 
“postife as by Official régiilation. 





Washington Side-Plays 


By FRED C. KELLY 


T the age of twenty, Representa- 
tive Donahoe, of * Pennsylvania, 
was teaching school over in Ire- 

land with never a thought of ever com- 
ing to the United States, or of being a 
Congressman. One day an old man got 
to telling him about how well his son 
was doing in America. 

“Yes, he’s making a lot of money and 
doing fine”, the old man said. “I know 
several other young men who went to 
Philadelphia from here and are doing 
well.” 

“I don’t wish your son or any of the 
rest of them any bad luck”, remarked 
Donohoe at that point, “but somebody 
over there is going to do not quite so 
well presently, or else I'll do still better. 
At any rate there'll have to be a shift 
to make room for me, because I’m going 
over there.” 

The next day he resigned his job as 
school-teacher, came over here and “did 
well”. Besides being a Congressman, he 
is secretary and treasurer of a big man- 


ufacturing concern, director in a bank 
or two, and a prosperous citizen. 


ANIEL A. DRISCOLL, of Buffalo, 
the only undertaker in Congress, is 

a shining example of the fact, now com- 
ing to be generally conceded, that one 
never can tell. None of Driscoll’s teach- 
ers ever predicted that his voice would 
some day resound through the halls of 
Congress. He had little time for study. 
But here is Driscoll in Congress, and 
those of his schoolmates who stood at 
the head of the class are not here at all. 


A PITTSBURG man was up before 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in a rebate case. He had gone to 
a lot of trouble to ship over a certain 
railroad, and one shipment, two carloads 
of pig-iron, was sent in such a round- 
about way as to demand explanation. 
“Well”, parried the shipper, on the 
witness stand, “you know the road has 
a very picturesque route.” 





















































avoid that skunky taste. 


ery to your glass. 


See that Crown is branded “Schlitz’’ 





Why Take the Risk 


of your beer becoming impure? 


You are not asked to take a similar 
risk with other kinds of food. 


And yet, every time you buy beer in 
a light bottle you must assume the bur- 
den of keeping it away from light to 


Get Schlitz Brown Bottle, and you get 
beer that is kept pure from the brew- 


Order a Case 


That Made Milwaukee Famous, 


oday 








Fain, 


An Ideal War Correspondent 


There has been some sad events hap- 
pened around here of late, but do not 
know the particulars so will not try to 
write about them. 

—Falk Cor. Emmet (Idaho) 
Examiner. 


Help Wanted to do Nothing 


Your correspondent will need some 
help next week as he is about sewed 
under for lack of news. 

—Louisbury Cor. The Bellingham 
(Minn.) Times. 


Where John Stuck 
Himself 


John Doe climbed on 
the roof of his house last 
week looking for a leak 
and fell, sticking himself 
on the back porch. 

—The Rector (Ark.) 

Newsboy. 


Nature’s Lesson to 
Town Loafers 


While you town loafers 
are complaining of the 
hot weather, thousands 
of fields are being cov- 
ered with carpets of 
green cotton plants, or- 
namented with millions 
of white and red _ blos- 
soms. 

—The Bladen (N. C.) 

Journal, 


A Large Square 
Girl 


One girl, Louise Haag, 
about 25 feet square near 
the center, went down with the floor. 

—The Adrian (Mich.) Telegram. 


The Thrill That Counts 


One may now ride in a hydroaero- 
plane for $10. Having the ten spot is 
thrilling enough for us. 

—Dothan (Ala.) News. 


The Noted Singer 


Sarah Bernhardt the noted singer, 
will arrive in New York October 10 for 
another “farewell” tour of America. In 
years she was old enough to have been 
expected to retire from the stage a gen- 
eration or so ago, but if she retains her 
vigor and her voice, and at the age of 
70 is still able to carry her audiences to 
the sublimest heights in art and melody, 
what matters her three-score and ten? 
—Russellville (Ark.) Courier Democrat. 
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“Aw, dat’s only kiddin’. 
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Judgement Exercised 


“Two autos collided near Sam Taylor’s 
tin shop. No one was seriously hurt 
but a serious accident was narrowly 
averted.” If they were that sort of 
auto’, they certainly exercised a little 
judgment in smashing themselves in 
proximity to a material house. 

—San Sada (Tex.) Star. 


The Devil Gets His Due 


I guess the “devil” put my letter in 
type last week, judging from numbers of 
errors it contained. (Well, I did. But if 


i ie th 
Th 


—The Buffalo (N. Y.) Express. 


you would write United States language 
I might do better—The “Devil.’’) 
—Cor. Mansfield (Mo.) Mirror. 


? 


A young man with one leg wanted 
who has stenographic or clerical ex- 
perience and if possible knowledge of 
photography, for evenings, holidays and 
other spare time; information by letter 
or phone before interview if desired. 
Address M. R. F. 

—Adv. in the Boston Transcript. 


A Lively Church Festival 


They had a festival at the negro 
church up on the hill Saturday night, 
and Mayburn’s wife took shots at him 
with a pistol, but each shot went wide 
of the mark and he was untouched. 

—Harrisburg (Ark.) Modern News. 


There ain’t no sich place.’ 
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No Place Like Home 


Ellick Hellwanger has returned 
from a stay in the Tickville jail. Hp 
was dissatisfied there and says Hog. 
wallow is good enough for him. 

—The Hogwallow Kentuckian, 


Not a Real Tramp Probably , 


A few mornings ago a tramp wa 
given a good breakfast by the wife of 
Dr. Oscar Stuart. The man went to 
the river and in a secluded spot took 
off his clothes and washed them in the 
stream. He had set out fishing hooks 
and during the time he 
was washing and drying 
his clothes caught a nice 
string of fish, which he 
carried back to the house 
and presented to Mr. 
Stuart, proving that he 
was grateful for his 
breakfast. 

—Paris (Mo.) Appeal, 


Sartorial Progress 


Mim Carr’s orchestra 
furnished the music. The 
grand march was led by 
Mr. and Mrs. W. X. 
Summer and a notable 
feature of it was the in- 
creased number of dress 
suits. 

—Antler (Okla.) 
Times Record.. 


Wholesale Graft in 
Zenda 











If there is another 
graft scheme attempted 
like demanding twenty 
per cent of show receipts 
for the stretching of 3 
tent on an abandoned street, as Was 
done in the Morrow Bros. case Tuesday 
night, certain parties will be shown up. 
The idea of a show being charged 4 
$2.50 license privilege and then some 
individual getting a rake-off for 
“right” that they never had. Such deal 
will not only put Zenda in bad with 
show companies generally, but she ¥ 
be classed in with the New York City 
Rosenthal-Becker scandals and a “probe 
will be ordered. 

—Zenda (Kans.) Citizen. 


A Careful Editor 


A write-up of a fishing trip reach! 
this office last week, but the wie 
failed to enclose even a 5-pound cat. 





Before such articles are published : 
must have absolute proof that some 


were caught. 
—Melbourne (Ark.) Times. 
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For first-hand news of 
the war--authentic, interest- 
ing, illustrated, you want 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Make sure of your copy 
each week by using 


the attached coupon 
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The HUDSON Six-40 
for 1915 











The extra tonneau seats disappear when not wanted 


Our Gem Car 


The New HUDSON Six-40 
Described by Howard E. Coffin 


There are 48 of us—each a skilled designer— 
in the HUDSON—corps of engineers. All are 
quality men—men of high ideals; so we never 
have aimed to make the HUDSON a cheap ear. 
Engineering reputations are not gained in that 
way. 

Prices have dropped because costs dropped— 
due to multiplied output and standardization. 
This year-—with a trebled production—the new 
HUDSON Six-40 will sell for $1,550. But we 
engineers‘have naught to do with this price mat- 
ter. 

From our standpoin 
gineering—we consider this the gem car of 1915. 
We are proud of it. Without respect to the 
price-mark, it’s our ideal of a car. 


The Evolution of Sixes 


The best engineers have for years aimed at 
Sixes. Continuous power is essential to a smooth- 
running, flexible car, and Sixes alone afford that. 
But the early Sixes were heavy and wasteful, so 
this logical motor was confined to high-priced 
cars. 

European engineers first solved this difficulty. 
They conceived the ‘small-bore, long-stroke 
motor which reduced fuel cost immensely. It 
also reduced explosive shocks by 50 per cent as 
compared with our same-powered Fours. This 
permitted lighter construction. 

In the HUDSON Six-40 we have worked out 
the ultimate in this type of motor. The result 
is, an operative cost nearly 30 per cent less than 
we ever attained in a Four of like power. 


How We Attain Lightness 


All of us formerly built heavy cars. We used 
iron where we now use aluminum. We used 
castings where we now use drop forgings. In- 
stead of proper designing and costly materials, 
we employed mere size. Those heavy cars were 
not nearly so staunch as the light HUDSON 
Six of today. 

For years we have worked to combine light- 
ness with strength, but every pound saved added 
cost to construction. This new HUDSON Six- 
40, constructed on old lines, would weigh at least 
4,000 pounds. We have made it weigh 2,900 
pounds. Thus we save you the weight of seven 
people—all that extra tire cost and fuel. Yet 
last year this Six-40, in thousands of hands, 
failed to develop one weakness. We never built 
a stauncher car. 





Our 31 New Features 


We devoted three years to this HUDSON 
Six-40 before we shipped the first car. Our 
fourth year on it—the year just past—has been 
spent on refinements. We took part by part 
and studied ways to improve them. 

This new model shows 31 important better- 
ments. They are mostly in comfort and con- 
venience. Among them are better carburetion, 
automatic spark advance, locks on lights and 
ignition. All wires are run in conduits. Seats 
are wider and higher. There is more room for 
the driver. 

We have here now one of the handsomest, one 
of the best-equipped cars in the world. In no 
way that we know of can any car excel it. And 
many of these attractions are exclusive to the 
HUDSON. 


Men’s Refining Tastes 


The evidence is that motorists are turning 
away from extremes. They want sufficient size 
and power, but not excessive. The pressure on 
us for years has been to bring down upkeep cost, 
and to do that in a Six. 

Here is the final result. Here is all the power, 
all the room you have use for—enough for seven 
passengers comfortably. Here also is a match- 
less lightness and low operative cost. 

The fact that no car can be built any better 
is shown by this record lightness. A car must 
be built of the finest materials, in the most 
skilful way, to attain such staunchness with this 
weight. 

The HUDSON Six-40 has met modern ideals. 
Last spring there were two buyers waiting for 
every car we could build. We have trebled our 
capacity, yet we cannot hope to keep up with 
demands. Men who see this car won't be con- 
tent with cars which fall below it. We know 
that every car sold will win new converts to our 
gospel of refinement, 


HOWARD E. COFFIN 


Phaeton, seating up to 7 passengers, $1,550 
f.o.b. Detroit. Standard Roadster same price 


The New Hudson Six-54 


We build on the same lines a larger model 
with one-third more power and a 135-inch wheel- 
base. It is for men who want the HUDSON 
features in a larger, more impressive car. This 
new HUDSON sells for $2,350. 


Hudson dealers everywhere have these new 
models on show. Go and see the new fea- 
tures. New catalogue on request. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7925 Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich 
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